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NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Putnam continues his REBELLION REcorD,—which will preserve for posterity some 
of the features of the monster,—from whom God grant us a safe deliverance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


L, E. P.—Will you not favor us with your address ? 

P.—Thanks! We felt that the sacrifice of space, then, was considerable. But it would 
not do to lose the article, or the others of that class. They increase the value of our vol- 
umes. And the proportion they fill is a small one, after all. 

To all our Friends.—Please read the second page of cover, and help us to get over the 
evil days, and to begin 1862 with renewed courage. 
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somely bound, packed in neat boxes, and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of freight, are for sale 
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ANY NUMBER may be had for 13 cents; and it is well worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete any 
broke volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance their value. 








50 A NATIONAL CURRENCY AND SINKING FUND. 


To the Secretary of the Treasury: 1862 First investment, - $10,000,000 
Carrying out the subject of the letter of 17 July, Interest one year, - 700,000 
186}, I now submit to you in full a plan for 1863 Second investment, - 10,000,000 
A NATIONAL CURRENCY AND SINKING Principal, - - 20,700,000 
FUND. Interest one year, - 1,449,000 
Let the United States deposit Coin and Third investment, - 10,000,000 
Bullion in the Mint at Philadelphia, and Principal, say, = - 32,000,000 
make all the national expenditure by MINT Interest one year, - 2,000,000 
Drarts at sight upon the same ; such drafts Fourth investment, - 10,000,000 
to be payable also in New York and Bos- Principal, - = - USES 
ton; and to be for the sums usually repre- Interest one year, - aoe 
sented by bank notes, not under five dollars. z _— a : pana 
Persons who receive these drafts will pay “ss Nd venee 
° ° nterest one year, - 4,000,000 
them away to others, or deposit them in Sth beh 10,000,000 
banks for safe-keeping. The banks will not Prin cipal, oii 71,000,000 
ordinarily draw the coin, for they can usu- Interest one year, - 5,000,000 
ally pay demands upon them by these drafts. Seventh investment, - 10,000,000 
Coin will only be needed for exportation, or Principal, -  - 86,000,000 
for convenience of change. For the latter Interest one year, - 6,000,000 
purpose it would be desirable to pay in Eighth investment, - 10,000,000 
quarter eagles, or in silver ; for exportation, Principal, -  - 102,000,000 
in large coin, or in stamped bars of bullion. Interest one year, - 7,000,000 
Bearing in mind that the Bank of Eng- Ninth investment, - 10,000,000 
land has now a circulation equal to 100 mil- Principal, - - 119,000,000 
lions of dollars, and that this is considerably Interest one year, - 8,000,000 
below its average amount, we may suppose Tenth investment,  - 10,000,000 
that by next year it will be found that such Principal, -  - 137,000,000 
an amount of Mint Drarts has remained interest esl, es 9,000,000 
in permanent circulation, that it would be aeons ieee -1.0,000,000 
safe to invest ten millions of dollars of the ee ans 156,000,000 
uncalled-for coin and bullion in the purchase T veer a a. aren 
2 welfth investment, - 10,000,000 
from the people of United States Stocks ; and Priel, - - 177,000.000 
an equal amount annually thereafter. Let Skee year, - 12,000,000 
the half-yearly interest on these Stocks be Thirteenth investment, 10,000,000 
also so invested. Principal, -  - 199,000,000 
Our increasing population, capital, and Interest one year, - 14,000,000 
trade would probably make it practicable to Fourteenth investment, 10,000,000 
continue this annual investment for twenty Principal, -  - 223,000,000 
years, say till 1881, by which time we shall Interest one year, - 15,000,000 
have absorbed 400 millions of United States Fifteenth investment, 10,000,000 
Stock, and shall have a national paper circu- Principal, -  - 248,000,000 
lation, payable on demand at the most con- Interest one year, - 17,000,000 
venient points, of 200 millions of dollars, {1877 Sixteenth investment, 10,000,000 
Our currency, with a full proportion of gold Principal, - - 275,000,000 
and silver, will then be better than it ever Interest one year, - 19,000,000 
has been. Seventeenth investment, _10,000,000 
That such an amount of Mint Drarts Principal, - = oaaneneee 
would be needed, we may reasonably sup- manner os ipa 
: : : Kighteenth investment, 10,000,000 
pose, when we consider that our population Principal 5,000,000 
will then be sixty millions, and that our I Si pore 
, . ne ‘pie nterest one year, - 23,000,000 
business will have increased in still greater Ninetcenth investment, 10,000,000 
proportion. " P r Principal, - — - 368,000,000 
In calculating the following table, fractions Interest one year, - 26,000,000 
a to the amount of about ten Twenticth investment, 10,000,000 
millions. 


lor "404,000,000 
Living Age Office, Boston, 20 Sept., 1861. ° 








CORTES 


From The Atheneum. 
CORTES AND HIS WIFE. 
Summary of the Acts of Don Fernando 
Cortes—[ Archivo Mexicano: Documentos 
para la Historia de Mexico. Sumario de 
la Residencia tomada a D. Fernando Cor- 
tes, Gobernador y Capitan General de la 
N. LE. y a otros Gobernadores y Oficiales de 
la Misma. Palwografiado del original por 
elLic. Ignacio Lopez Rayon}. (Mexico, 
Tipographia de Vicente Garcia Torres.) 
FASCINATED ourselves by the brilliant ca- 
reer and attractive qualities of Cortes, we 
should have expected that the modern Mexi- 
cans—the descendants of his ancient com- 
rades and compatriots—would have cher- 
ished his memory and been proud of his 
fame as their nationalhero. Strange to say, 
this is not the case. In 1823 the mob would 
have broken open his tomb, in order to scat- 
ter his ashes to the winds, had they not been 
anticipated by some friends who secretly re- 
moved the relics. In the present day, we 
cannot travel in Mexico without finding that 
the feeling towards Cortes is very different 
from that which is entertained by those who 
have formed their judgment of him solely | 
from a perusal of Prescott’s pages. The 
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instructions—the examination of the wit- 
nesses, etc., and a criminal process brought, 
at the instance of his wife’s mother and 
brother, against Cortes for the murder of his 
wife. 

The charges involved in these documents 
were all known to Prescott, and summarily 
and ex cathedrdé disposed of in a couple of 
pages, as follows :— 


‘“’A remarkable document still exists, 
called the Pesquisa Secreta, or Secret In- 
quiry, which contains a record of the pro- 
ceedings against Cortes. It was prepared 
by the Secretary of the Audience, and signed 
by the several members. The document is 
very long, embracing nearly a hundred folio 
pages. The name and testimony of every 
witness are given, and the whole forms a 
mass of loathsome details, such as might bet- 
ter suit a prosecution in a petty municipal 
court than that of a great officer of the 
Crown. The charges are eight in number, 
involving, among other crimes, that of a de- 
liberate design to cast off his allegiance to 
the crown; that of the murder of two of the 
commissioners who had been sent out to su- 
persede him ; of the murder of his own wife, 
Catalina Xuarez; of extortion and of licen- 
tious practices ; of offences, in short, which, 


Mexican’s admiration of his showy qualities |from their private nature, would seem to 


is seasoned by a liberal admixture of depre- | have little to do with his conduct as a pub- 
ciation ; and dark stories of guilt and cruelty, | lic man, The testimony is vague, and often 
handed down by tradition, are readily pro- | contradictory ; ee = a 
duced in support of their opinion. | part, obscure individuals; and the few per- 
PP P ., , |8ons of consideration among them appear to 

How comes such a feeling to prevail?! have been taken from the ranks of his de- 
Where there is smoke there must be some | cided enemies. When it is considered that 
fire; and it may either be that this is the | the inquiry was conducted in the absence of 
smoke issuing from the accusations made Cortes, before a court the members of which 


against Cortes in his lifetime, and dismissed | 
by Prescott as unworthy of credit; or that | 
Prescott has erred in so treating them, and | 
that the opinion entertained by the Mexi- | 
cans is the true one—that many of these ac- | 
cusations were true, and that history must | 
accept them as flaws on the character of this | 
great man. The author, or rather compiler, | 
of the work which we have noted at the head | 
of this article takes the latter view; and in 
his published extracts from the Mexican 
archives we have, doubtless, the long-for- 
gotten source whence many of these stories 
and much of this feeling have arisen. 

The documents here published exist in the 
archives of the city of Mexico, and were de- 
ciphered and copied by Rayon, a lawyer 
there. They consist of the instructions from 





the king to Luys Ponce de Leon—his secret 


were personally unfriendly to him, and that 

e was furnished with no specification of the 
charges, and had no opportunity, conse- 
quently, of disproving them, it is impossible 
at this distance of time to attach any impor- 
tance to this paper as a legal document. 
When it is added that no action was taken 
on it by the government to whom it was 
sent, we may be disposed to regard it simply 
as a monument of the malice of his enemies. 
It has been drawn by the curious antiquary 
from the obscurity to which it had been so 
long consigned in the Indian archives at Se- 
ville ; but it can be of no further use to the 
historian than to show that a great name in 
the sixteenth century exposed its possessor 
to calumnies as malignant as it has at any 
time since.” 


Now, we hold that no historian has a right 
to form a verdict for the reader in this way 
without producing the evidence upon which 
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he has arrived atit. Itis no matter that the 
author has formed a right verdict. Let him 
give his opinion, plead in support of it, and 
sum up as he pleases, but, at least, let him, 
also, tell the reader what is the evidence 
which he has rejected, and why. If he does 
not do so, his verdict will not, and should 
not, pass unchallenged. Itissohere. Had 
Mr. Prescott presented to the reader even a 
summary of the evidence for the charges 
which he repudiates, apd, discussed the evi- 
dence for or against them with greater de- 
liberation, the work which we are now notic- 
ing would probably never have scen the 
light. It is, we think, if taken without ex- 
planation or examination, calculated to dam- 
age the character of Cortes most materially ; 
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with Catalina Xuarez. He thus secured the 
good offices of her family.” There is some 
inconsistency here, for it seems difficult to 
understand what value could be attached to 
these good offices, when we are told by Pres- 
cott, in the next page, that “ his days glided 
smoothly away in the society of his beauti- 
ful wife, who, however ineligible as a connec- 
tion from the inferiority of her condition, ap- 
pears to have fulfilled all the relations of a 
faithful and affectionate partner. Indeed, 
he was often heard to say, at this time, ‘ that 
he lived as happily with her as if she had 
been the daughter of a duchess.’ Fortune,” 
says Prescott, “gave him the means in after- 
life of verifying the truth of his assertion.” 
He should have said making comparison be- 


for there is an amount of vraisemblance and | tween her and the daughter of a duchess; 
consistency in the evidence given which | for whether he verified the assertion (not 
leaves an impression of its truthfulness; and | verified the truth of the assertion) or not, 
yet, admitting its perfect truthfulness and | there is no sufficient evidence to show. A 
bona fides, it seems to us to contain intrin-| testamentary expression of confidence and 


sic evidence of Cortes’ innocence. 


take the most flagrant, and apparently the 
best supported case,—viz., that of the mur- 
der of his wife,—and give a summary of the 
evidence brought forward in support of it. 


For the better understanding of some of | 


the allusions, we may shortly recall to the 


recollection of the reader the chief circum- | 


stances connected with Cortes’ marriage 
with Dojia Catalina. Prescott tells us that— 


‘«* among the families who had taken up their 
residence in Cuba was one of the name of 
Xuarez, from Granada, in old Spain. It 
consisted of a brother and four sisters re- 
markable for their beauty. With one of 
them, named Catalina, the susceptible heart 
of the young soldier became enamored. How 
far the intimacy was carried on is not quite 
certain ; but it appears he gave his promise 
to marry her, a promise which when the time 
came, and reason, it may be, had got the 
better of passion, he showed no alacrity in 
keeping. Ie resisted, indeed, all remon- 
strances to this effect from the lady’s family, 
backed by the governor, and somewhat 
sharpened, no doubt, in the latter by the par- 
ticular interest he took in one of the fair sis- 
ters, who is said not to have repaid it with 
ingratitude.” 


This must have been about the year 1511. 
By and by, however, “ for some reason not 
explained, perhaps from policy, he now re- 
linquished his objections to the marriage 





|love in his second wife can hardly be re- 


It will answer the reader’s purpose if we| 


garded as such; and the issue is now raised 
further, whether it was fortune that gave him 
the means of doing so, or a more direct in- 
terference of his own. 

After living with her for some time in 
pastoral retirement in Cuba, he sailed on 
the course of adventures which terminated 
in the conquest of Mexico; and it was not 
until he was firmly seated there as conqueror 
and governor that Catalina joined him. The 
remainder of the story is thus told by Pres- 
cott :— 


“Tis own wife, Dofia Catalina Xuarez, 
was among those who came over from the 
Islands to New Spain. According to Ber- 
nal Diaz, her coming gave him no particular 
satisfaction. It is possible, since his mar- 
riage with her seems to have beén entered 
into with reluctance, and her lowly condi- 
tion and connections stood somewhat in the 


|way of his future advancement. Yet they 


lived happily together for several years, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Las Casas, and 
whatever he may have felt, he had the gen- 
erosity or -the prudence not to betray his 
feclings to the world. On landing, Dofia 
Catalina was escorted by Sandoval to the 
capital, where she was kindly reccived by 
her husband, and all the respect paid to her 
to which she was entitled by her elevated 
rank. But the climate of the table-land was 


not suited to her constitution, and she died 
three months after her arrival,—of asthma, 
according to Bernal Diaz, but her death 
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seems w- have been too sudden to be attrib- 
uted to that disease. Her death happened 
so opportunely for his rising fortunes, that 
a charge of murder by her husband has 
found more credit with the vulgar than the 
other accusations brought against him. 
Cortes, from whatever reason, perhaps from 
the conviction that the charge was too mon- 
strous to obtain credit, never condescended 
to vindicate hisinnocence. But, in addition 
to the arguments mentioned in the text for 
discrediting the accusation generally, we 
should consider that this particular charge 
attracted so little attention in Castile, where 
he had abundance of enemies, that he found 
no difficulty, on his return there, seven years 
afterwards, in forming an alliance with one 
of the noblest houses in the kingdom ; that 
no writer of that day except Bernal Diaz 
(who treats it as a base calumny), not even 
Las Casas, the stern accuser of the conquer- 
ors, intimates a suspicion of his guilt; and 
that, lastly, no allusion whatever is made to 
it in the suit instituted some years after her 
death, by the relatives of Dota Catalina, for 
the recovery of property from Cortes, pre- 
tended to have been derived through her 
marriage with him; a suit conducted with 
acrimony, and protracted for several years. 
Ihave not seen the documents connected 
with this suit, which are still preserved in 
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The evidence for the defence (if there ever 
was any) is wanting. 

Independently of their interest from the 
historic personages concerned in them, the 
documents are in themselves curious from the 
glimpses which they give us of the familiar, 
every-day life of the times to which they re- 
late. The close similarity of the law pro- 
ceedings to those of the present day is not 
very flattering to the progress made in their 
actual style of procedure by jurisconsults, 
however much the principles of jurisprudence 
may have advanced. The verbiage and rep- 
etitions of the writer, paid by the page, are 
shown to have been handed down to us un- 
corrected for at least three hundred years, 
We find here examination of witnesses upon 
interrogatories,—the whole procedure being 
as nearly as can be that of a modern proof 
of the same kind. The witnesses are duly 
sworn to tell the truth. Their depositions 
conclude almost in the words of a deposition 
of the present day. For instance, the closing 
words of a modern English deposition would 
be, ** All which he depones to be truth, ag he 
shall answer to God; and in respect that he 
cannot write, makes his mark.” Hereisthe 








the archives of the house of Cortes, but the 
fact has been communicated to me by a dis- 
tinguished Mexican who has carefully exam- 
ined them, and I cannot but regard it as of 
itself conclusive, that the family, at least, of 
Doiia Catalina did not attach credit to the 
accusation.” 


But there is a very good reason why no 
notice of the charge of murdering his wife 
is taken by her relatives, in the process here 
referred to. It is simply this, that at the 
time it was going on she was still alive; 
and, were it not so, the existence of a proc- 
ess actually brought by them against him 
for this very charge would sufficiently prove 
that no inference favorable to his innocence 
could be drawn from their silence. The 
fact, however, appears beyond doubt, from 
the criminal process (in which on its side 
sufficient allusion is made to the lawsuit), 
that the law process had been going on for 
years during the life of Dona Catalina. 

The criminal process takes the form of a 
complaint bythe mother and brother of Dofia 
Catalina; an answer by Cortes; interroga- 
tories proponed by the complainers ; and the 
evidence adduced by them. There it stops. 


Spanish of 1529: ‘‘ Swears to the truth of 
ithe preceding deposition; and not being 
‘able to write, makes a mark ” (una rubrica), 
/—and the mark, or rubrica, is not, as is sup- 


| posed by some, a symbol or device special- 
\ized by its user, but the same villanous at- 
tempt at a cross, which our own uneducated 


classes still make. 
The process thus proceeds :— 


“Criminal Process.—Maria de Marcayda 
against D. Hernando Cortes.—In the great 
city of Temistilan, Mexico, of this New Spain, 
on the 4th of February, 1529, before the il- 
lustrious and magnificent Sefiur Nuio de 
Guzman and the licentiates Juan Ortiz de 
Matienso and Diego Delgadello, President 
and Judges of the Royal Audience and Chan- 
cery, residing, by order of his majesty, in 
this New Spain, and in presence of me, 
Geronimo de Medina, Secretary of the said 
Audience, appeared Maria de Marcayda and 
Juan Suares, her son, in her name, and pre- 
sented a complaint and accusation in writing 
against D. Hernando Cortes, the tenor of 
which is as follows: Most Potent Signors, 
—we, Maria de Marcayda and Juan Suares, 
her son, appear before your majesty, and 
complain of Don Hernando Cortes, Governor 
and Captain-General that was of this New 
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Spain; and relating the cause of our com- 
plaint, we say, that, on a certain day and 
month in the year 1522, the said Hernando 
Cortes, being legally married according to 
the requirements of Holy Mother Church to 
my sister, Dofia Catalina Suares, in his 
house in Coyoacan ; the said Dofia Catalina 
being in good health, and without having 
said or done any thing for which she should 
receive hurt or damage, and being with her 
said husband, whose duty it was to see after 
and take care of her, not only because he was 
her husband, but still more as the adminis- 
trator of justice,—the said Don Hernando 
Cortes, the criminal by our denouncement 
and complaint, with little fear of God and 
of his King and Lord, under whose protec- 
tion we all live, with malice prepence, in 
their sleeping apartment, did hand-bind the 
said Doiia Catalina when it was out of her 
power to call for aid except of God Our Lord 
and Holy Mary his Mother, Our Lady, and 
tie tertain ma round her throat, and tight- 
ened them until she was strangled and nat- 
urally died ; and after dead, he put her down, 
and called his servants, and ordered one 
Villanueva, his valet, te tell me, Juan Suarez, 
to remain quiet in my room. That Villan- 
ueva, knowing or suspecting what had hap- 
pened, sent a neighbor, Esidro Moreno, to 
deliver the message, which he did, accompa- 
nied by many threats, in case I should ven- 
ture where my sister was. That the said 
Don Hernando Cortes then covered her face 
and neck, and with indecent haste caused 
her to be nailed up in a coffin, so that no one 
should see her or know the cause of her 
death. That it was immediately rumored 
abroad in Coyoacan that D. Hernando Cortes 
had killed her, because on the evening pre- 
vious, she had been very merry and in high 
spirits, not only with her husband, but with 
the gentlemen and ladies who had been at 
the house. That, in consequence of this 
rumor, a friar of the order of San Francisco 
said to him, ‘ Sefior, for the sake of your 
own honor, I tell you that they say publicly 
in the city that you have killed your wife.’ 
To which he haughtily replied, ‘ Who are 
the traitor knaves who say so?’ That the 
friar answered: ‘I only mention it to rec- 
ommend that the coffin be opened, and the 











people allowed to see the body and satisfy 
themselves that your worship had no hand | 
in her death.’ That the first Alcalde, Diego | 
de Ocanpo, then stept forward, and said, | 
*Go to, father! Let them be for fools. | 
No one can suppose such a thing of D. Her- | 
nando Cortes, the Captain-General,’—and | 
that he ordered the funeral to proceed, which 
it did, accompanied by a large concourse of 
people. Therefore, we pray your majesty to 


receive the evidence required in such cases, | 
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and, when received, to order the apprehen- 
sion of the said D. Hernando Cortes, ete. 
And we swear by God and this cross + that 
this complaint is not made maliciously, but 
purely for the ends of justice.” 


The reply of Cortes’ attorney is very short, 
and amounts simply to this, that itis a most 
atrocious lie (la mayor falcedad y maldad 
que ay en el mundo)—the greatest falsehood 
and wickedness in the whole world, got up 
out of spite, because there is a lawsuit be- 
tween the parties about some two hundred 
and odd thousand dollars; and that it is 
only one of the many malicious devices re- 
sorted to for the purpose of obscuring the 
merit of his sigual services. The judges 
then allow a proof, and a List of Interroga- 
tories are given in, which Juan Xuares de- 
mands shall be asked of his witnesses. The 
first witness is Ana Rodriguez, Dofia Cata- 
lina’s lady’s-maid and the wife of Juan Rod- 
riguez, mason. 

To the first three questions, which were 
whether the witness knew the parties and 
believed them to be married, etc., she replied 
in the affirmative. The style of the Inter- 
rogatories is the following. For instance, 
take the next, the 4th:— 


‘“‘ Tf she knew, believed, had seen, or heard 
tell whether, on a certain occasion, in 1522, 
when Cortez and his wife gave a feast, at 
which many people of both sexes were pres- 
ent, and stayed to supper, and when they 
had a very pleasant party and a good time 
generally, the said Dofia Catalina Suarez 
was in good health, strength, and spirits, 
without any symptom of illness. Let the 
witness say and declare what she knows.” 


To this and other questions, propounded 
in the same leading fashion, she replied :— 


‘‘ That on the night of the death of Dofia 
Catalina Suarez, the date of which she does 
not remember, she saw that Don Fernando 
gave a feast in the city of Coyoacan, at which 
Dofia Catalina was very happy and in high 
spirits (alegre y regocijada), and to all ap- 
pearance in perfect health, and at night, 
when about to retire to bed, she went to 
pray in a chapel (oratorio), which she had in 
the house, and when she came out this wit- 
ness saw her, with her color changed, and 
asked her what was the matter; to which 
she replied, that she wished God would take 
her from this world ; also that she heard her 
pray to God in the chapel to take her away. 
On being asked if she knew why Dojia Cata- 
lina made this prayer, and what was the rea- 
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son of her unhappiness, since she had so but of their own free will. That, after being 
recently joined her husband after such a laid out, Dofia Catalina was put on a bier, 
lengthened absence, in the island of Cuba, until morning; and at dawn they put her in 
where she had received ill treatment at the a coffin and carried her off to be buried.” 

hands of the Courts, and now she was with | 
her husband and in prosperity, the witness | 
replied, that she believed she was jealous, | 
and was unhappy because Don Fernando) «Jf she knows that after the coffin was 
feasted other ladies and women in the neigh-' closed, two San Franciscan friars went early 
borhood. That on the same night she 8aW | in the morning to see Don Fernando Cortes, 
Don Fernando and Dota Catalina, in very | and said to him, ‘Sefior, all the city says 
good humor, retire to their chamber, and | that you have killed your wife ; for the love 
this witness being the lady’s-maid of Dofia | 9f God see and have that coffin opened, so 
Catalina, undressed her and saw her to bed, | that the people may see that there is no 
apparently in good health; then went to her | truth in the report, and that your own honor 


own room to sleep, as usual, leaving the two | may be vindicated, otherwise everybody will 
in bed as she was wont. That a short time ; 


s 4 sort believe it.’” 
after this, on the same night, this witness 


being already asleep, an Indian woman came | And 11th:— 
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Then follow two fine specimens of leading 
questions, viz., 10th :— 


to call her and told her that Don Fernando | 
wanted her; that she got up and dressed | 
and went to his room, when i told her to | 
fetch a light, for it was dark ; that she did’ 
so, and on entering the room he said to her, 
‘I think my wife is dead,’ and this witness | 
and the wife of Soria went to the bed and | 
found her resting on the arm of Don Fer- 
nando, dead, and him calling on her think- 
ing she had swooned (for she was subject to 
fainting fits). There was also present Alonzo 
de Villanueva, his valet, and Violante Rod- 
riguez, who came along with this witness 





“Item, if she knows that Don Fernando 
Cortes answered and said, ‘ Whoever says 
so, let him go to the Devil; Iam not obliged 
to render an account to any one.’ And that 
the first Alcalde, Diego Ocanpo, being pres- 
ent, said, ‘Such a thing is not to be pre- 
sumed‘of your worship, and let those who 
say it be considered evil speakers.’ ” 


To this curious style of hearsay interroga- 
tory, Ana Rodriguez consistently replies :— 


“ That she heard the matter in this ques- 


when she brought the candle. That Don |tion publicly mentioned at the time, and 
Fernando’s body-guard used to be in the | that in reply to the remark, ‘ Have a care, 
ante-chamber, but she does not remember | 8¢0?; for they say that you killed your 
whether the guard was set that night or not. | Wife,’ he replied, ‘She went to bed in good 
She knows, however, that he did not call health, and in the morning she was dead. 





any others but this witness and his servants, 
who came into this room before Doiia Cata- 
lina was laid out. That owing to her per- 
turbation on entering the room she did not 
take notice of the beads, * but, in the morn- 
ing an Indian woman gave her some gold | 
beads, which Dota Catalina had been in the | 
habit of wearing round her neck, saying that | 
she had found them in the room, and fur- 
ther that she saw some black marks on her 
throat ; and suspecting that Don Fernando 
had strangled his wife, she asked what marks 
those were, and he replied, that he had taken 
hold of her there in trying to rouse her when 
she fainted; but this witness and the other 
servants present suspected him of having 
strangled her, and murmured among them- 
selves to that effect. That she and Maria de 
Vera and others present covered the body 
with a shawl, not by order of Don Fernando, 


| 


* This is in answer to a leading question (the 
7th), whether on entering the room they found 
Dofia C. Suarez dead, and the beads of her neck- 
lace strewed over the bed, some of them broken, 
the bed wet, and the body showing marks of vio- 
lence on the throat. 


The next interrogatory is,— 


‘“‘ Tfshe knows, believes, has seen, or heard 
tell, that immediately after her death, on the 
same night, about twelve o’clock, Cortes sent 
Alonzo de Villanueva, his valet, to tell Juan 
Suarez, her brother, not to leave his room on 
pain of death, which message the said Alonzo 
de Villanueva did not like to deliver, but sent 
instead one Isidro Moreno to do so.” 


To this she replies :— 


“That she heard that Don Fernando, after 
her death, but before her burial, sent word to 
Juan Suarez, her brother, that he had been 
the cause of her death, on account of some 
misunderstanding he had had with him.” 

Elvira Hernandez answers most of the 
leading questions simply in the affirmative. 
The only additional circumstances mentioned 
by her are :— 

“That on the day when Doiia Catalina 


died she saw her in church at a funeral ser- 
vice in —. health, and that from the 





church she invited a number of ladies to her 
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house; * that this witness had heard it said 
that on that evening she had been very merry 
and in great spirits, and had gone very late 
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and this witness and the other servants of 
the house went to sleep. In two or three 
hours afterwards, as near as this witness can 


to bed; and that one Bartolome, a friar of judge, they came to call the mayor-domo him- 
the order of Our Lady of Mercies, told this | self and the other servants, saying that Doiia 
witness that before going to bed Dofia Cata- Catalina was dead; and that this witness 
lina had gone into the chapel, and had cried | and Diego de Soto, the mayor-domo, went to 
and sobbed much, and that Don Fernando Don Fernando’s room, and found him with 
had asked her why she cried, and that she | two pages, one called Salazar, and the other 
had replied, to let her alone, that she wished | Villareal, cousin of Antonio de Villareal, 
to die, and that in the morning she was dead.| now mayor of this city. That when they 
That she remembers hearing Maria de Vera | came into the room, where A. de Villanueva 
{another witness] say, that when she went had arrived a minute before them, they found 
into the room and found the deceased cov-| Don Fernando shouting and beating himself 
ered with a shawl, she was about to remove | against the wall, and the two pages endeay- 
it, when Don Fernando told her to let it| oring to restrain him ; that this was the room 
alone, that it was well enough, and that she| where Don Fernando and his wife slept; 
had seen marks of violence on her throat, | that after they were in the room as above 
and a stain of blood on her forehead, and| related, they sent this witness to call a friar 
some beads of her necklace broken. Asked | of the order of Mercy named Fray Bartolo- 
if she knows or believes that Don Fernando | meo, and to tell him to come and console Don 
killed his wife. Replies that the whole town | Fernando, for his wife was dead, and also to 
said so publicly at the time, and that she tell Juan Suarez of Doiia Catalina’s death, 
suspected it, because she had gone to bed’ and that he was not to go there, for that his 
well and was dead in the morning, and also | importunities had been the cause of his sis- 
because at that time there arrived one Juan |ter’s death. That he was sent to deliver 
Bono with proposals of marriage with a lady | these messages by A. de Villanueva, the 
in Castile, and that the day previous he had | valet, and D. de Soto, the mayor-domo, who 
been shut up with this Juan Bono in a pri-| said they were the orders of Don Fernando. 
vate interview the whole day, and they say | Being asked what were the words which 
that this marriage was the subject of discus- | passed at table between Don Fernando and 
sion.” | Doiia Catalina, which caused her to get up 
Anton Hernandez, wife of Balthazar Rod- | 2nd go to her room weeping or in a pet, he 
riguez, and Violante Rodriguez, wife of replied, that when Don Fernando and Doiia 
Diego de Soria, do little more than answer Catalina, and other ladies and gentlemen, as 
. a : . | above mentioned, were at supper, Dofia Cat- 

the leading questions in the affirmative. | 


‘ alina said to Solis, then a captain of artillery, 
Isidro Moreno knows of the party at Don « Nothing will serve you, Solis, but you must 


Fernando’s house,— 


* because he was a servant in the house, and 
had accounts with the mayor-domo relative to 
house expenses, and saw Doijia Catalina well 
and merry in the feast given thatday. That 
after the entertainment, and at the supper- 
table, the cloth being already removed, in 
consequence of some remark made by ‘Don 
Fernando, Doia Catalina rose from the table, 
and, having made her obeisance (acatami- 


ento), left the room in a pet, while Don Fer- | 


nando remained with the visitors. After 
awhile, the company broke up, and he went 
into another room to undress, as was his 
custom. He remained for an hour or two 
talking with some of the people of the house, 
and then with his page retired to go to bed, 


* This is inconsistent with the statement in the 
previous witness’ evidence, that she said she was 
Jealous because her husband feasted other ladies, 
the invitation, in this instance, having come from 
her, not trom her husband; but the. inconsistency 
may have been in Doiia Catalina’s own statement, 
not in the evidence of the witnesses:—a jealous, 
passionate woman is not bound or expected to be 
consistent. 


employ my Indians ‘in other matters than 
| what i order, and I cannot get what I want 
| done ;’ and that to these words Solis replied, 
‘I, sefiora, do not employ them; there is his 
| worship who orders and employs them ;’ and 
| that she replied, ‘I promise you that before 
many days I shall arrange matters so that 
nobody shall interfere with what is mine ;’ 
and that Don Fernando answered and said, 
|‘ With what is yours, sefiora? I do not want 
any thing of yours;’ and this he said as in 
joke, but the other ladies laughed, and Dofia 
Catalina felt ashamed (se avergonso), and re- 
tired as above stated.” 


Maria de. Vera merely corroborates the 
others. Maria Hernandez, wife of Francisco 
de Quevedo, says :— 


“ That on one of the days in the month of 
October, about All Saints’ Day, in the year 
1522, Francisco de Quevedo, the husband of 
this witness, told her that Dofa Catalina 
Suarez had. gone to church, that day a very 
genteel woman, muy gentil muger (i.c., very 
| well got up), more than on other days, and 
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that that same night, being in the city of protruding from their sockets, as of a per- 
Coyoacan at the feast at Don Fernando’s son who had been strangled, and that her 
house, the said Dofia Catalina had danced lips were thick and black, and that she had 
and enjoyed herself until a matter of 10 also two flecks of foam in her mouth, one on 
o’clock at night, and that at 11 o’clock of each side, and a drop of blood on the shawl 
the same night it was said that the said where it had covered her forehead, and a 
Dofia Catalina was dead, and that this was scratch between her eyebrows, all of which 
told to this witness by Christopher Corral, appeared to this witness and to Gallarda to 
Captain of the Guard of Don F. Cortes. be signs that Dofia Catalina had been stran- 
That the day on which Dofia Catalina Suarez gled and had not died a natural death; and 
was found dead in the morning, this witness so it was publicly said that Don Fernando 
heard the bells toll, and asked for whom Cortes had killed Dofia Catalina Suarez, his 
they tolled, and seeing a servant of Don wife, in order to marry another woman of 
Fernando Cortes pass, who was his maestre higher station, and that the said Christr. 
sala [the servant who announces visitors and Corral, Captain of the Guard of Don Fer- 
shows them the way out, but in a household nando, told this witness that Don Fernando 
like that of Cortes probably an official of after the death of Dofia Catalina had gone 
some importance], who was called Manuel, into an orchard one day, dressed in a vel- 
who was dressed in a mourning cloak, and | vet coat, and walking up and down in the 
this witness asked him for whom he was in! orchard said to Corral, ‘ What think you, 
mourning and for whom the bells were toll- | may 2 man now marry whom he pleases?’ 
ing, and he told her that Dojia Catalina was And for this reason this witness suspected 
dead, and that this witness, suspecting that | and still suspects that Don Fernando Cortes 
Don Fernando Cortes had killed her, said to | killed Dofia Catalina, his wife, and so it is 
GaHarda, a neighbor of hers, who was a mid- | held for certain in this New Spain.” 
wife, that they should go and see Dofia Cata- : : 
lina Suarez how she had died, and that this , — te noe ont = ta 
witness suspected and held it for certain that | peenangel-walenaeaandaaig seth -tgamet Winage: +> 
Don Fernando Cortes had killed Doiia Cata- | 8°ems to have gone no further, and we are 
lina, his wife, for Doiia Catalina had much | left to form our conclusions from the one- 
conversation and friendship with this wit- | sided materials brought against him. Is he 
ness, because they had known each other in | innocent or guilty? Not—innocent or guilty 
Cuba, and Dota Catalina, oftentimes telling | according to human laws ; but in our hearts 
this witness of the unhappy life which she | qo we think that he did the deed or not? 
passed secretly with Don Fernando Cortes, tat siaee ofthe inte : 
and how he often pitched her out of bed’ at | 7° Pe en wens Se rE 
night and otherwise maltreated her, said to | #20cent until he is proved guilty. No such 
this witness, ‘Ah! sefiora, wife of Quevedo, | presumption can be imported into the judg- 
one day you will find me dead in the morn- | ments of posterity—all legal rules are by it 
. ing, judging by the life I pass with Don Fer- | disregarded, and the moral evidence, or in- 
nando,—and that she held him in terror, and | tuitive conviction, is the test by which, 
also, because in this city it was publicly stated whether we like it or not, our actions will 
that one Juan Bono, master of a ship, came lacs dean acl te ; Di ai 
one day to where Don Fernando was, hav- + age Oe ty. pe: Sn 
ing come from Castile, and said to Don Fer- | then, all the objections which a lawyer could 
nando, ‘Ah! captain, if you were not mar- bring against the Interrogatories as leading 
ried, you might marry the niece of the Bishop | questions against the answers as hearsay, and 
of Burgos,’—and they say that he brought let- | against the whole procedure as contrary to 
ters from the bishop; and that, owing to this | 91) principles of fair play, let us address our- 
suspicion, this witness and Gallarda went to| .ojveg to it as it stands, and see what it is 
the house of Don Fernando at 8 o’clock, and i iad Ree eh testi f th 
found Dofa Catalina Suarez, shrouded and wae : oa ee ee ee 
placed on a bier in aroom, and that this wit- | Witnesses true or false? To this, notwith- 
ness, with the said suspicion, went to her and | Standing the long delay in bringing the 
felt her feet, which were uncovered, the which | charge—seven years, and notwithstanding 
were not yet cold; that she appeared to be | the family party of which they seem to be 
recently dead; and this witness told Gallarda composed, two Rodriguezes and three Her- 
to examine her well, for it appeared to her | nandezes, who besides seem to have married 


that she was not yet dead; and that this|. a 
witness, in presence of Gallarda and other interchangeably, we have no hesitation in 


women who were there, removed the shawl | &XPressing our conviction thatit is more true 
which Dojia Catalina had over her face and | than false. Some portions are obviously 
saw that her eyes were open and stiff and! either untrue or irrelevant ; for instance, the 
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black marks upon the throat must be untrue 
if they are to be attributed to Cortes’ manip- 
ulation that night, because it is inconsist- 
ent with physiological experience that an 
ecchymosis, or black mark, would show it- 
self so rapidly as within an hour from such 
pressure as strangulation. A sharp blow on 
a bony part, such as the cheekbone, will 
raise a black mark instantly, but the effects 
of mere pressure on a soft surface like the 
neck ought not, in such a short period, 


to have gone further than redness, or if| 


the squeeze had been excessive, redness 
tending to brownness with excoriation. If, 
therefore, black marks on the neck were 
present, they regarded not Cortes, who could 
not have made them at the time speci- 
fied. But, taken as a whole, the evidence 
reads as truthful; the very futility of the 
grounds of suspicion, often going no further 
than, ‘‘ they say,” “it was everywhere said,” 
etc., indicate a gossiping, credulous nature, 
but not a false or designing one. Taking, 
then, the details given as in the main truth- 
ful, what do they indicate? Is it strangula- 
tion? Were it not for two trifling and 
incidentally mentioned circumstances, we 
might have had to reply, the symptoms are 
all thoseof strangulation. Most fortunately, 


the last witness adds to her description of 


the gorged countenance, protruding eyes, 
and black lips of the deceased, “ she had two 
flecks of foam in her mouth, one on each side.” 
Here is the key to the whole case. This is 
no symptom of strangling, but it is the al- 
most constant accompaniment of a disease 
which simulates most of the tokens of death 
by strangling; namely, epilepsy. There is 
not a symptom mentioned which does not 
accord better with epilepsy than strangling. 
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Even the black marks on the throat now be- 
come intelligible ; they are the gorged veins 
of the throat standing out in relief; and 
these, as we have pointed out, as well as the 
flecks of foam, are inconsistent with stran- 
gling. If to this we add, that Ana Rodri- 
guez, her lady’s-maid, says in connection 
with her supposition that she had swooned, 
“ for she was subject to fainting fits,” we 
have it all before us as clear as day. The 
fainting fits were epileptic fits, one of which, 
at last, carried her off. The whole of Cor- 
tes’ behavior is to us also symbolic of inno- 
cence ; his lively badinage at supper, his at- 
titude, supporting his wife on his arm, when 
the witnesses enter, his grief at her death, his 
haughty refusal (particularly when prompted 
and supported by the first Alcalde, obviously 
a toady and flatterer) to pay heed to the evil 
tongues of the city, knowing his innocence 
as he did, all bear to our minds the perfect 
stamp of naturalness and innocence. ‘ Not 
guilty, upon our honor!” 

Cortes was peculiarly lucky, or unlucky, 
|in having his enemies die off at periods crit- 
ically fortunate for him, but after so com- 
plete a disproval of the most circumstantial 
and by far the most heinous charge,—for no 
one would think of comparing, in enormity, 
the “ wiping out” of a rival or an enemy 
with the deep damnation of throttling his 
wife in his very bed, while sleeping in his 
arms, in all the confidence of love and affec- 
tion,—we are ready to accept Prescott’s ver- 
dict with more confidence. In fact, we can- 
not help thinking the publication of these 
“ Archives ” a most fortunate circumstance, 
were it for nothing but the clear, unwitting 
(and, therefore, more valuable) acquittal 
upon this the most serious charge. 








Wut e the Emperor Louis Napoleon was at 
Vichy lately he was taking a walk on the banks 
of the Sichon and lost his way. A laborer 
chancing to pass at the time, his majesty made 
the necessary inquiry of him. ‘ Second to the 
right and then first to the left, sire,” said the 
man. “ What, you know me?” “ Yes, and 
have had the honor for years past.” “ Where ?” 


“Your majesty of course does not remember 
me, but you were once the cause of my passing 
two days in the black hole; for when you was 
at Ham I was a soldier there, and was punished 
for passing you in a pound of tobacco.” 


“ Well,” said the emperor, “ it shall be my turn 
now,” and in a few days afterwards the man 


- installed in a well-stocked tobacconist’s 
shop. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE SALONS OF VIENNA AND BERLIN. 

THE first symptoms of the awakening of 
society in Berlin in the commencement of 
the present age, correspond to the era of 
French domination. That epoch is one of 
those which, morally speaking, is the great- 
est in the history of Prussia. She must be 
contemplated at that moment, if we wish to 
enjoy the always agreeable spectacle of a 
nation working all its energies and all its 
resources, even to the last available, to effect 
its deliverance. Berlin replied to the vigor- 
ous literary impulse of Weimar by a patri- 
otic rising in mass, and it is thus that the 
two capitals complete themselves the one by 
the other. The influence of the salon in 
this movement of Berlin has been depicted 
by M. Schmidt Weissenfels, in a work en- 
titled “ Rahel und ihre Zeit ;” but, accord- 
ing to the author of “ Les Salons de Vienne 
et de Berlin,” this influence has been much 
exaggerated. The salon he declares not to 
be understood in Germany as it is in France. 
To be at home in company is opposed, he 
avers, alike to the character and the habits 
of the German—a statement which, being 
purely Gallican, may be taken at its just 
worth. 

It is to M. Varnhagen d’Ense, author, 
soldier, and diplomatist, and to his clever 
and amiable spouse Rahel, that Berlin is 
accredited with its first salon. There had 
been plenty of gatherings before. Queen 
Sophia Charlotte had gathered round her at 
Lutzelburg, the Charlottenburg of the pres- 
ent day, the Leibnitzes, and other eminent 
men of the day; the great Frederick had 
also his meetings of philosophers; but it 
was not till Rahel, whilst still unmarried, 
assembled at her house all that was culti- 
vated and refined in court and city, and at 
the head of whom were Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand and Charles of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
that the salon, in the Parisian acceptation 
of the word, was really founded. Rahel is 
said to have begun life with sad trials. She 
is said to have loved twice, and twice to 
have been disappointed. Naturally frail, of 
slight frame and delicate constitution, she 
would have sunk under those trials, but 
that the spirit that animated so tender a 
frame, and which bore her up, enabled her 
to live, as it were, no longer for herself, but 
for the group of poets, artists, and titled 
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persons who were gathered around her by 
the force of her charms and her griefs. She 
possessed, besides, all those feminine quali- 
ties that are so particularly attractive to 
men. Endowed with marvellous perspicuity, 
she could see in a moment what was passing 
in the mind of other persons, and could act 
with them, and counsel them accordingly. 

At the time when Rahel’s salon sprang 
into existence war had ceased, and literary 
and intellectual questions were beginning to 
take the place of political debates. Philos- 
ophers, poets, and artists were congregating 
at Berlin. Schelling, the two Schlegels, and 
Tieck were already there, and were taking 
possession of the field, either by their per- 
sons or their works. The reputation of 
Thorwaldsen extended from Rome to the 
Baltic, and the Rhine rocks echoed the 
complaints of Overbeck. Then there were 
the two Humboldts, M. de Raumer, and a 
host of others, who united to render Berlin 
a kind of metropolis of science, letters, fine 
arts, and of the genius of all Germany. 

M. de Varnhagen was a native of Dussel- 
dorf, and he studied at Hamburg, Halle, 
and Strasburg, till his young imagination 
was carried to Berlin by the Arnims, Cha- 
misso, and Novalis. The wars of the 
empire gave an entirely new turn to his 
thoughts. He entered the service of Aus- 
tria, and fought at Wagram. He visited 
Paris in the suite of Prince Schwarzenberg, 
and he afterwards entered the service of 
Russia, under General Tettenborn, whose 
memoirs he subsequently indited. Acci- 
dent having brought him into relation with 
Hardenberg, he gave up the turmoil of the 
camp for the more congenial pursuit of 
diplomacy. He was present at the Congress 
of Vienna, where he became noted for the 
constitutional tendency of his ideas. He 
was afterwards appointed minister at Carls- 
ruhe, but dismissed at the same time as 
William de Humboldt. He does not appear 
to have taken office again. It was proposed 
that he should be sent to the United States, 
but he declined the expatriation; he pre- 
ferred spending his latter days at the head 
of all that was most polished, most intel- 
lectual in Berlin. It is not that Berlinese 
society at that epoch had not its faults, its 
intrigues, its hatreds, and its passions, but 
it was that, under the dominion of M. and 
Madame de Varnhagen, it never forgot “les 
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convenances.” It never tolerated an impro- 
priety, and this, after all, is the best test of 
good society. M. de Varnhagen had the 
advantage, also, of having graduated in the 
salons of Vienna and of Paris; but so en- 
tirely was his mind filled up by the necessi- 
ties and conveniences of a society made up 
of forms and ceremonies, that he could not 
afford to admire any thing that did not ex- 
ist in its powdered and perfumed cirtle, 
Thus, speaking of the great Napoleon, he 
says, “His manners were embarrassed, the 
struggle of a will ina hurry to obtain its 
objects, at the same time that he despised 
the means employed, was to be detected in 
all his actions. It would, perhaps, have 
been gratifying to him to possess a less re- 
pulsive physiognomy; but then it would 
have required some little exertion on his 
part, and he could not condescend to it. I 
say condescend to it, for in his own nature 
there was nothing agreeable. There was 
nothing but a mixture of negligence and 
haughtiness, that betrayed itself in a kind 
of uneasiness and agitation. His gloomy 
and half-closed eyes were habitually fixed on 
the ground, and only cast sharp and rapid 
glances around. If he smiled or laughed, 
only the mouth and lower part of the face 
took part in it, the eyes and forehead re- 
mained unmoved; and when he did bring 
them into play, as I had cccasion to observe 
at a later period, his face only assumed a 
more grimacing aspect. The alliance there 
of the serious and the comic had something 
in it that was hideous and frightful. Ihave 
never, for my part, been able to understand 
how some people pretend to have discovered 
traces of goodness and mildness in that face. 
His features, of incontestable plastic beauty, 
were cold and hard as marble, strangers to 
all sympathy, and to all cordial emotion. 
What he said—at least to judge by what I 
have heard over and over again—was almost 
always insignificant (mesquin) in its nature, 
as well as in its mode of expression, without 
wit, without philosophy—utterly valueless. 
In the world of conversation—in which he 
had the weakness to wish to be admired—he 
had worse than no success.” 

It is a pity, perhaps, for the repose of the 
world that Napoleon was not equally unsuc- 
cessful in other spheres, but that is a point 





Napoleon into the world, the full bearing of 
which may not even yet be fully understood. 
It is not, however, surprising to find the 
polished representative of the aristocratic 
salons of Vienna and Berlin, the practised 
diplomatist who piqued himself upon the 
restraint placed upon all his motions and 
attitudes, and his conversational powers of 
giving to airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name, underrating the impetuous agi- 
tation of the great devastator, with neither 
time nor inclination for the effeminacies of 
language or the pedantry of forms. If what 
Napoleon said was ever ‘ mesquin,” it must 
have been in contempt of those by whom he 
was surrounded. But the polish of an he- 
reditary aristocracy could not be expected in 
the representative of Revolution, nor would 
the manner of a “ petit maitre” have pre- 
cisely tallied with the idea which we form to 
ourselves of the man who overran Europe. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
Germans were without nationality or patriot- 
ism, disinherited of all that constitutes 
honor and vitality. They had given up the 
defence of the country to the soldiery, and 
the labor of negotiations to the diplomatists ; 
they were so thoroughly prostrated by cen- 
turies of despotism that they did not care 
even to think or to interfere in govern- 
mental matters, and if the defence was badly 
managed, or the negotiations turned out dis- 
astrous, the public philosophically left the 
shame and the remorse to their rulers. We 
now know what long days of humiliation 
and mourning this state of things cost Ger- 
many ; we now know how much it costs to 
nations that permit their vitality to be pros- 
trated and their honor trampled under foot; 
and even the devastations of a Napoleon 
might have a beneficial result, could they 
but awaken the Fatherland to a sense of 
national honor and integrity, and, binding 
it in one common brotherhood, render all 
further Napoleonisms impossible. 
Unfortunately at the time in question, 
just as in our own days, that element of 
rancor and discord, which has been so fatal 
to Germany and so favorable to France, 
which is so much dwelt upon at the time in 
question in the “ Correspondences” of Baron 
de Stein, as well as in the “Fragments 


| Historiques” of Gentz, the “ Souvenirs” of 


which is not so easy to determine, for Prov- | Immermann, as well as in those of M. de 
idence must have had an object in sending a | Varnhagen, the old standing antagonism of 
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the north and south, the irreconcilable an- 
tipathy of Protestant and Catholic Germany, 
was in full operation, and the disasters of 
Austria on the Rhine or on the Danube 
were, strange to say, looked upon with the 
same indifference on the Weser, the Elbe, 
and the Oder, as in our days were the dis- 
asters on the Po. Constitutionalism in Italy 
may have a wondrous friend in the antago- 
nism of parties in Germany, but France 
knows best how to avail herself of it. 

The sentiment of nationality and of pat- 
riotism cannot be extemporized. It was so 
utterly extinct in Germany at the epoch of 
the Revolution, that it was at the very time 
that the existence of Germany was cast into 
the scale that the passion ran highest for 
the poctry of Goethe and Schiller, that 
minds were most occupied with the theories 
of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, that the 
brothers Schlegel were best listened to in 
their explanations of Shakspeare, Calderon, 
and Dante, and that people most took re- 
fuge in the romances of Jean Paul. Just 
as we have in our bosom “ patriots” who 
would lull the nation into a supine and 
ruinous confidence, so at such a crisis the 
people of one of the petty sovereignties of 
Germany disavowed the remainder, and de- 
clared that they would not take part in the 
defence of the nation, as the interests of 
Germany did not concern her in the most 
remote degree! And so we have seen the 
same thing repeated in the present day ; and 
thus it is that in every succeeding epoch we 
see all Central Europe sacrificed to purely 
dynastic interests. 

M. de Varnhagen, aristocrat by birth, ed- 
ucation, manners, and associations, was still 
too much of a patriot, and his intelligence 
was too much expanded, not to see the ruin- 
ous influences that corrupted the country. 
His youth—that is to say, from 1785, the 
epoch of his birth, to 1814, the epoch of his 
marriage with the famous Rahel—was passed 
in the utmost activity. He was alternately 
soldier, diplomatist, and author ; he was al- 
ways a kind of adjutant—he had been so to 
General Tettenborn in the campaign of 
1814, of which he afterwards penned a his- 
tory ; he had been so to Prince Hardenberg 
at the Congress of Vienna, and was just as 
much to * his Exeellency Marshal Goethe.” 
Ile thus participated in a multitude of stir- 
ring events, visited the courts of all Europe, 
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and became personally acquainted with a 
host of celebrities, and in his old age he was 
a master in the art of inditing those me- 
moirs, revelations, and correspondences, 
which have alike an important biographical 
and historical interest. 

M. de Varnhagen carried the formularics 
of the salon into his literature. With him 
history presents nothing but a succession of 
individualities, who are studied or portrayed 
without any regard to generalizations. “I 
have always preferred,” Rahel used to say, 
“ reading the human heart than books; it is 
easicr and more convenient.” And M. de 
Varnhagen seems to have adopted, to a cer- 
tain extent, the opinions of his wife. The 
interest of his ‘‘ Memoirs ” are entirely of a 
personal character. His portrait of Metter- 
nich is almost as good as that of Napoleon. 
He had met the great diplomatist in early 
life when all was fine weather; he met him 
again at Baden, near Vienna, after the dis- 
asters of the great wars, and after he had 
taken to himself a third wife. “As to his . 
exterior,” he relates, “ he appeared to me to 
be changed, but less aged than I had been 
told. Time, without bending him, had made 
him very serious; the grace and elegance of 
early years had become haughtiness and dig- 
nity, although now and then a movement of 
the head would remind one of olden times. 
What struck me most was the sound of his , 
voice, which, never having had anything re- 
markable in it, had contracted a drawling, 
nasal sound, which put all vivacity of con- 
versation out of the question. His features 
always preserved the impression of that sub- 
lime impassibility so much admired by some 
and so much criticised by others, and a full 
sense of his own importance, which he used‘ 
formerly to disguise a little, now openly 
manifested itself. His eyes, around which 
time had worn deep furrows, showed, by an 
occasional want of expression, the progres- 
sive failure of the physical faculties.” M, 
de Metternich was, like some other great 
and little men, very proud of his impassibil- 
ity. “My imperturbable calm, my invin- 
cible, immovable stability,” he used to say 
himself, ‘‘ have won for me the confidence of 
the whole world.” This impassibility, how- 
ever much assumed, and, therefore, con- 
stantly in danger of breaking down, served 
him well on great occasions. Napoleon 
seized him by the button-hole on a public 
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occasion, and apostrophized him in anger: moment. Hence they have an instinctive 
“Mais enfin, que veut votre empereur?” abhorrence of what we also designate as a 
(What does your master really want?) M.) ‘bore, and they look upon the paroxysmal 
de Metternich, without being in the slight- | | attempts of a Frenchman to be always witty 
‘est degree disconcerted, replied, “ What | as a kind of gymnastic exercise of the mind, 
does he want ? he wishes you to respect his | | which must be as fatiguing and exhausting 
ambassador.” Princess Melanie was a Zichy,| to the performer as it is to the listener. 
a family renowned in Vienna for its pride, | “Ce Moliére est de mauvais gout,” said one 
petulance, originality, and exclusiveness. | day Marie Antoinette to Louis XVI. “ Vous 
The old Countess of Zichy, mother of the | vous trompez, madame,” the king replied; 
princess, was admitted by the Viennesé to!“ on peut reprocher 4 Moliére d’étre quel- 
have been the most excessive type of this ' quefois de mauvais ton, mais il n’est jamais 
ferocious spirit—* l’esprit des Zichy,” as the | de mauvais gout.” Now to be witty in the 
Viennese termed it. Princess Melanie was salons of Vienna is not only considered as 
no less independent, only she loved to dom- | bad taste, but also as bad manners—harle- 
ineer with some grace and seductiveness. | 


| quinade or pedantry, according as the centre 
But she never could condescend to keep her | of gravity carried the auditors i in preference 


likes and her dislikes to herself. She so far | on the side of Paris or Berlin. 
insulted the ambassador of Louis Philippe,| M. de Varnhagen, speaking of the salons 
Marshal Maison, that he appealed to the | of Madame de Metternich, describes them as 
prince. ‘ What would you have me do?” Austrian in the haughtiest sense of the word, 
replied the latter. ‘I did not bring her | replete with indolence, free and easy, the 
up.” It was thus that the old fox used | conversation that of a coterie, and, above all 
often, by an offhand, bantering reply, screen | things, no politics. One day by accident, 
himself from unpleasant official explana- | however, Count Zichy was complaining that 
tions. | he had not yet received a copy of the “ Par- 
Viennese society is well known generally | oles d’un Croyant,” which at that epoch had 
for its exclusiveness; it does not travel | | caused a great sensation. ‘ Perchance,” 
much, and, as a natural result, abides by its | observed M. de Varnhagen, “ the work is 
prejudices. But if it dislikes demonstrative- | forbidden.” ‘ Forbidden?” interrupted M. 
ness, so also it is especially regardful of the | de Metternich ; “ certainly and unquestion- 
courtesies of life. It disregards forms, and | ably so; forbidden in so far as it cannot be 
there is nothing more repulsive to it than | publicly announced and sold, but not in any 
not to be at ease or to live for however short | way excluded from that class of readers to 
a time upon the stilts of pretensions. Peo-|whom its perusal can do no harm. The 
ple who lay store by such pretensions are | | Austrian censorship never forgets the res- 
very soon left by it in the lurch. Among| pect due to persons.” Prince Metternich 
themselves the Viennese aristocrats are alike | then referred to the case of the well-known 
familiar and offhand, using all kinds of ‘banker Eskeles, who openly received the 


nicknames, and treating one another with 
the most unconstrained familiarity. This | 
renders it all the more difficult for a stranger 
to accommodate himself to a kind of free- 
masonry to which he has not previously been 
initiated. But once known and accepted, 
once your particular cast of nose, twist of 
head, or style of address has become famil- 
iar, you get your nickname too, and are ad- 
mitted for once and forever. This amiable 
spirit of family coteries is never roughed by 
conversations on politics, literature, or tray- 
els: the Viennese are like the English, they 
keep the intellectual treasures of their minds 
in reserve, and cannot be troubled with the 
exertion of bringing such forward at every 





National, and he added, with a sly smile, 
*‘T even believe that he finds the Parisian 
| paper too moderate for him ; but what mat- 
ter is it to us ? we know that he is a good 
Austrian.” Among other sayings reported of 
the veteran diplomatist, one was to the effect 
that he detested the tribune, or, as we should 
say, the bar of the House of Commons, but 
that for motives which had nothing personal 
in them. As far as he was concerned, he 
courted argument and inquiry. He admired 


the institution of Jesuits, he also declared, as 
every impartial Protestant ought to do, but 
he detested Jesuitism as he would the plague. 
Another favorite sophism was that he was 
the irreconcilable enemy to liberalism, and 
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yet he gloried in being liberal in the true 
sense of the word—that is, we suppose, just 
as much as he liked. M.de Metternich did 
not go as far as Louis XIV., and say, “‘ The 
state, that is I,” but in all his words and ac- 
tions he let it be plainly perceived that he 
considered himself as the sole living and su- 
preme incarnation of Austria. One day, a 
certain General de Gerzelles was soliciting 
him for an appointment, as he did not wish 
to be inactive. The prince suggested cards 
or dominoes, and that failing, fishing, boat- 
ing, and shooting. The general, losing pa- 
tience, said: * And you, prince, what would 
you do, if you were not in place?” “Oh!” 
replied the minister, “you admit a case 
there that is impossible.” With a mind 
formed in the school of Diderot and Mar- 
montel, Metternich had all the petty preju- 
dices, the dissimulation, and pride of official 
life, weaknesses that men of a more vigor- 
ous stamp, as Stein and Bliicher, did not 
fail to reproach him with. When only am- 
bassador, he complained on one occasion to 
M. de Champagny that the emperor no 
longer spoke to him. “It is because,” the 
latter replied, “he has long ago perceived 
that it was utterly useless to do so, and that 
you have lost, by dint of lying, all the credit 
that can be given to an ambassador.” 
Behind the great man’s chair was gener- 
ally to be seen the intelligent but wily and 
vicious physiognomy of M. de Gentz, a spe- 
cies of Figaro, always ready for an intrigue 
or act of political dissimulation. A note of 
M. de Gentz was once shown to an old man, 
who, by dint of perusing autographs, de- 
clared that he could read a person’s charac- 
ter by their writing. “A distinguished per- 
son,” was the answer, “but with corrupt 


manners, a pusillanimous heart, bitter and | 


envious.” The only relieving point in this 
strange character was that, although himself 
aged, he was in his time almost the sole 
representative of the new spirit in the coun- 
cils of feudal Austria. ‘ Things no longer 
go on as they used to do,” he would often 
repeat, ‘‘and it is madness to fancy that 
such a struggle against ideas can be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. Humanity has its laws, 
which you altogether ignore; it marches, 
and you think it is stationary. Take care 
that one of these fine mornings the torrent 
does not carry you away, you and your in- 
stitutions.” The arch-chancellor’s only re- 
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ply was a shrug of the shoulders, and the 
observation that M. de Gentz was a mere 
publicist, and that he never could under- 
stand anything of diplomacy. M. de Gentz 
was remarkable for his extravagance. “ It 
is a pity that we must live,” Talleyrand is 
said to have observed, “ or one might really 
fall in love with virtue.” M. de Gentz, too, 
might perchance have practised virtue, only 
that he had to live; he required hotels, and 
equipages, and he spent no end of money in 
intrigues and bribery. The ducats of 
the Wallachian and Moldavian hospodars, 
princely annuities, and the subsidies of 
France and England, were alike swallowed 
up in this tub of the Danaides. He was ac- 
tually subsidized by M. Cotta, editor of the 
Gazette Universelle—four thousand florins 
per annum—for articles which seldom or 
ever made their appearance? When people 
had no ready money, he would accept val- 
uable presents. Even snuff-boxes did not 
come amiss, especially if set with precious 
stones that he could detach to adorn the 
shoulders of some favorite sultaness. ‘ 

Fanny Elssler imparted a last charm to 
M. de Gentz’s latter days. Old, dull, faded, 
he first saw the graceful child when dressed 
as a genius in the “ Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments.” She used to come with the 
torch of Eros in her hand to preside in front 
of a revolving sun, and an equally classical 
waterfall, over the nuptials of Harlequin 
and Columbine! The old man was won by 
the child; the veteran diplomatist and blasé 
of the court conquered by a mere girl. 
Fanny, on her side, is said to have been 





grateful ; for, after all, the old man was M. 
de Gentz, the counsellor of potentates, and 
the right hand of ministers. 

M. de Gentz was at this time upwards of 
sixty years of age. He had become pain- 
fully sensitive, could not bear loud conver- 
sation or laughter, or to be suddenly visited 


or approached, and he disliked even the 
countenance of a military man. 


So he 
took advantage of the new passion awakened 
in him to withdraw more and more from the 
court. The pen, of which the Baron d’And- 
law says, in his Souvenirs, “that it was 
something as prodigious as the sword of 
Napoleon, and will never be met with again,” 
was laid aside, and the great diplomatist 
and publicist settled down into a mere Syb-- 
arite. 
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The mild, honest, heroic countenance of} The sight of all the marvels of Europe gath- 
Archduke Charles presents a wondrous re- | ered together at the Musée Napoléon, less, 
lief to these masks of the back chambers. | as he observed, for the glory of art than for 
It was the morning after Essling, numbered | the glory of one man, filled him with melan- 
by Thiers among the victories of Napoleon, | choly. Leroi, the coiffeur of Josephine, he 
but which ddes not prevent the Austrians | relates, had passed over to Marie Louise, 
viewing that hecatomb of forty to fifty thou- | but venturing one day to remark to the em- 
sand men as a sanguinary triumph, that M. | press, seeing her in a high dress, “ Ah! 
de Varnhagen first saw the Austrian gener- | madame, when one has the good fortune to 
alissimo. Thefriend of Beethoven was play- | possess such a handsome bust, what a pity 
ing a sacred melody on the piano! As it is | it is to hide it,” he was incontinently shown 
customary in Italian operas for the heroine | the door, never to be admitted again. 
to prelude her appearance by an improvisa-| The Germans breakfasted at Prince Met- 
tion on the harp, so M. de Varnhagen had | ternich’s and dined at Prince Schwarzen- 
to wait till the melody was concluded before | berg’s. At the former, a discussion is re- 
the archduke received him, which he did! lated as having taken place between Gall 
with a grave dignity, and, mounting on | and Sternberg upon the delicate topic of re- 
horseback, they proceeded on a military in-|ligion. The count had brought the phre- 
spection. At that epoch Archduke Charles | nologist to admit that religion was necessary, 
was the soul of the Austrians. Short and | ‘were it only to keep the populace in con- 
thin, his whole appearance indicated a ner-| trol.” ‘ And we, on our side,” said the in- 
vous susceptible temperament. The labors | corrigible philosopher, “ what should we do 
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and fatigues of war had no effect, however, 
upon the natural fragility of his form, which, 
in Napoleon, had disappeared in the “ em- 
pitement” of his person. He was doted 
upon by the soldiery, for his heroism, cour- 
age, intrepidity, good sense, and amiability, 
were alike uncontested. No man since the 
time of Wallenstein enjoyed a similar popu- 
larity with the army. Add to this, his power 
was absolute and uncontrolled. He had no 
chambers, no ministry, not even an emperor 
to interfere or thwart him in any thing he 
thought proper to do. 

M. de Varnhagen saw the hero of Essling 


twenty years afterwards, at a time when, | 


without noise, trouble, or remorse, he had, 
like most of the archdukes, withdrawn into 
a modest, quiet retirement. The old man 
still took pleasure in talking of Wagram. 
“It was a great, a terrible battle,” he said, 
‘‘ that we lost, but neither I nor my soldiers 
were to blame; every man fought like a 
hero, and only a few days afterwards they 
sustained another attack with indomitable 
bravery; to do more was beyond human 
power.” Itwas always expected that so up- 
right and competent a person, with known 
literary tastes, would have left some memo- 
rials of that great war behind him; but he 
did notdoso. “ It will be for our nephews,” 
he used to say, “ if our nephews take any in- 
terest in what we have done.” 

In 1810, M. de Varnhagen was at Paris. 








without the salutary terrors that religion in- 
| spires to the ruling powers?” M. de Varn- 
| hagen was soon satiated with the pleasures 
, of Paris. He declares that he soon experi- 
‘enced no desire to penetrate farther into 
| this “pompous void.” Upon most of the 
| faces, he says, met with in public, he could 
| perceive but one expression, that of lassi- 
| tude, weariness, disgust, the expression of 
}a@ constant want to escape from one’s own 
| self, perchance from one’s conscience. The 
only spot where he found comfort and re- 
pose was at the boarding-school of Made- 
moiselle Henrictte Mendelssohn, where the 
select of the day assembled, after the pupils 
‘had gone to bed, in the gardens, to hear a 
daily letter from the exiled Madame de 


| Staél. 
| M. de. Varnhagen took an active part at 


that sad and fatal fire which consumed the 
Hotel de Montesson, on the occasion of the 
festivities given to celebrate the nuptials of 
Napoleon and Marie Louise. He describes 
the emperor as arriving with the empress 
prs his arm, with a serious, hard, ‘almost 
| wicked ” look—not one trace of amiability ! 
| Those present, he declares, hated one an- 
—, and would rather have met on the 
| ficld of battle than at such humiliating festiv- 
| ities. 





Shameful and melancholy hypocrisy! 


A Tyrolese ballet was performed in front of 
the Chateau de Laxenbourg; a real postil- 
| ion brought despatches from Francis to his 
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daughter ; at midnight dancing commenced, | 
Prince Esterhazy giving his hand to the 
queen of Naples, Eugéne Beauharnais, vice- 
roy of Italy, leading out Princess Pauline 
Schwarzenberg. After the dance, the em- 
peror and empress walked among the crowd, 
when a sudden gust of wind set fire to some 
gauze. It wasso slight that Count Bentheim 
put cut the taper with his hat, and Count 
Dumanoir, tearing down the decorations, 
trampled out the fire with his feet. But, 
alas! it had extended higher, out of reach, 
and had attained the light trellis-work that 
supported the decorations. Everybody be- 
gan to run, some even shouted treachery. 
Prince Schwarzenberg ordered the emperor’s 
carriage to a back door, so that he might 
retire with less impediment. Napoleon an- 
grily counterordered it to the front. 

This part of the story has been always 
hitherto incorrectly related even in the pages 
of the Moniteur. Prince Joseph Schwarzen- 
berg was in the mean time rushing through 
fire and smoke in search of his wife. He 
had last seen her dancing in an adjoining 
salon. He rushed in, but found no one. 
Once more he penetrated into the mansion, 


. . | 
now in flames at every point; he found a} 


form enveloped in fire, with a diadem on her 
head. The princess also wore a diadem ; he 
bore her out, but it was the Princess de 
Leyen. A Swedish officer, bearing out an- 
other lady, declared that the princess was 
still behind. At the most imminent risk 
of his life, he attempted to penetrate once 
more, but it was just as the walls gave way, 
and all was buried in one commonruin. The 
next day General Hulin, Dr. Gall, and M. de 
Varnhagen were digging together among 
the ruins, when they discovered a human 
form, that of a female, but calcined and ir- 
recognizable. It was, however, soon de- 
tected to be all that remained of Princess 
Schwarzenberg by a collar of medallions, 
upon which were engraved the names of her 
children. One only remained without an 
inscription; it had been left for the child 
that she bore in her bosom, and which per- 
ished with her on that fatal night. 

M. de Varnhagen was appointed minister 
at Carlsruhe shortly after leaving Paris. 
The reigning prince was the Grand-Duke 
Charles, to whom Napoleon had given as a 








wife Stephanie de Beauharnais, a niece of 


exceeding mediocrity, and he had for a min- 
ister a M. de Berstett. Having no male de- 
scent, it became a question of partitioning 
his territories. To avert this catastrophe, 
M. de Berstett had an interview with the 
Emperor Alexander, at that time at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and, by dint of weeping for the 
imaginary grievances of his master, suc- 
ceeded in exacting from the czar, who had 
never seen a diplomatist weep before, a 
promise that the integrity of the duchy 
should be preserved, and that, failing a di- 
rect issue, a morganatic branch should be 
legitimized. This trick made Metternich 
and De Gentz laugh heartily when they 
heard of it. 

And yet this czar, who thus disposed of 
principalities when the coalition had over- 
thrown the usurpations of Napoleon, pre- 
tended to possess liberal ideas. He declared 
at the Diet of Warsaw that liberal institu- 
tions, which had been confounded with sub- 
versive and disastrous doctrines, when car- 
ried out with pure and conservative inten- 
tions, were alone calculated to ensure the 
happiness of nations. Unfortunately, the 
foul assassination of Kotzebue by the fanatic 
Sand came to give a deathblow to the hopes 
of the liberal party; of which M. de Varn- 
hagen was one of the distinguished uphold- 
ers, and at the head of which was incontest- 
ably the Duke of Saxe Weimar, the friend 
of Goethe and of Schiller. A favorite say- 
ing of that intellectual prince was, that it 
was by freedom in teaching, and by the an- 
tagonism of opinions, that the truth was ar- 
rived at. Princess Louisa, wife of the duke, 
was as intellectual and as strong-minded as 
the prince, who wished to make his little 
capital of Weimar the head-quarters of Ger- 
man liberty as well as of German arts and 
literature. The 15th of October, 1806, Na- 
poleon returning from the battle of Jena, met 
her at the top of a staircase. ‘ Who are you, 
madame?” The duchess introduced her- 
self. ‘I pity you, then,” observed the em- 
peror, “for I shall crush your husband.” 
The Princess Louisa was not terrified by this 
brutality; she visited the emperor again, 
and he, to rid himself of her remonstrances, 
said, ‘“ Believe me, madame, there is a 
Providence that orders all things, and I am 
only its instrument.” But he afterwards 
said of the princess: ‘There is a woman 


Josephine. This Charles was a prince of|to whom our two hundred guns imparted 
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no fear.” And he said to M. de Miiller, the 


Weimarian ambassador at Potsdam, ‘ Your 
princess acted like a man, and won all my 
- esteem.” 

M. de Varnhagen, like De Humboldt, be- 
came more and more radical in his old age. 
Many have attributed this to the influence 
of his intellectual wife, the celebrated Ra- 
hel; but reading over his Memoirs, nine 
ponderous tomes, of which the least has 
eight hundred pages, we find the official 
man, be he emperor, king, general, or diplo- 
matist, so laid bare, his actions traced to 
such miserable sources, his conduct repre- 
sented as guided and influenced by such ig- 
noble principles, that the impression re- 
ceived is that it was the mere result of all 
his many years’ experience of great men and 
of public life. In reading such a book, it is 
like going behind the scenes with the man- 
ager, who introduces one to a piece of tin, 
and says it is with that, that we imitate 
thunder ; and to a cracked bell, saying it is 
with that, that we sound the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Itiscertain that Rahel, whom 
the Germans designate as a feminine Ham- 
let, had a great influence on the formal yet 
loquacious diplomatist who had the happi- 
ness to call himself her husband, as she had, 
indeed, upon all her contemporaries ; and it 
is equally well known that she affected the 
cynicism of the French Republicans in her 
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salons ; but M. de Varnhagen himself attests 
that his radicalism had another and a more 
natural source. “I have seen the men and 
the things of my time,” he used to say ; “I 
have long and silently meditated upon whet 
I have seen, and the result has been an in- 
tense disgust of the world.” “Society,” 
again he would say, “is lost, ruined in the 
higher classes, to whom the friction with pol- 
itics has rubbed off all that educational var- 
nish and good tone that formerly distin- 
guished it, and aristocracy thus finds itself 
every year losing more and more of its priv- 
ileges, at the very time that democracy is 
aggrandizing and organizing itself.” A radi- 
calism of such a nature is a mere sign of old 
age and weariness. It is not given to every 
one to be a Metternich or a Talleyrand; 
never to shrink before a responsibility, never 
to yield a line of action once decided upon, 
or bend before the storm. It is only weak 
and wayward temperaments that, after such 
long monologues with their consciences, come 
to the conclusion that, the higher classes be- 
ing corrupt, the people, whom they do not 
know, have much chance of being better. 
Radicalism with such an origin is scepti- 
cism, and nothing more. It despairs of one 
class, and scarcely ventures to hope better 
things of another. Men of action go to no 
such extremes. 


| 
| 








Tne Man or SEnsIBILity.—He is of a very 
forgiving temper; but the worst is, he forgives 
himself with full as much ease as he does 
another, which makes him have too little guard 
over his actions. He designs no ill and wishes 
to be virtuous ; but if any virtue interferes with 
his inclinations, he is overborne by the torrent, 
and does not deliberate a moment which to 
choose. Confer an obligation on him, and he is 
overwhelmed with thankfulness and gratitude: 
and this not at all owing to dissimulation, for 
he does not express half he feels. But this idea 
soon gives place to others, and then to anything 
which is in the least disagreeable to him, and he 
immediately sets his imagination (which is very 
strong) to work, to lessen all you have done for 
him ; and his whole mind is possessed by what 
he thinks your present ill-behavior. He has 
often put me in mind of a story I once heard 
of a fellow, who accidentally falling into the 
Thames, and not knowing how to swim, had 
like to have been drowned ; when a gentieman, 
who stood by, jumped into the river and saved 
him. The man fell on his knees, was ready to 


adore him for thus delivering him, and said he 
would joyfully sacrifice the life he had saved, at 
any time, on his least command. The next day 
the gentleman met him again, and asked him 
how he did after his fright ; when the man, in- 
stead of being any longer thankful for his safety, 
upbraided him for pulling him by the ear in such 
a manner that it had pained him ever since. 
Thus that trifling inconvenience, in twenty-four 
hours, had entirely swallowed up the remem- 
brance that his life was owing to it. Just so 
| doth the gentleman I am speaking of act by all 
the world. —The Adventures of David Simple (by 
Henry Fielding’s Sister). 


s 


Iv one of the Highland graveyards occurs the 
following epitaph :— 


‘* Here lies interred a man o’ micht, 
His name was Malcolm Downie ; 
He lost his life ae market nicht 
By fa’in’ off his pownie.” 








* An abbey near Cork, celebrated for its chime 


of bells. 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON.—DRAWING NEARER. 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON.* 


Sabbata pango, 
Funera plango, 
Solemnia clango. 
—Znscription on an old bell. 


Wiru deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Those Shandon Bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would 
In days of childhood 
Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
And still grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee, 
With thy bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


T’ve heard bells chimin’ 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine, 
While at a glibe rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate, 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine ; 
For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tollin’ 
Old Adrian’s mole in, 
Their thunders rollin’ 
From the Vatican, 
And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame ; 
But thy sounds are sweeter 
- Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber 
Pealing solemnly ; 
Oh, the bells of Shandon 
They sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow, 
While in town and kiosk, O, 
In St. Sophia 

The Turkman gets, 





And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them, 
But there’s a phantom 
More dear to me— 
Tis the bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 
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—Father Prout. 


DRAWING NEARER. 


believed. 


Nearer! yes! we feel it not 
Mid the rushing of the strife. 
As we mourned our changeful lot, 
Toiled beneath our shadowed life, 
By each step our worn feet trod, 
We were drawing near to God. 


, When the day was all withdrawn, 


And we walked in tenfold night ; 
When we panted for the dawn 
Of the ever-blessed Light ; 
In those hours of darkness dim, 
We were drawing near to him. 


When, beneath the sudden stroke, 
All our joys of life went down— 
When our best-beloved broke 
Earthly bounds, to take their crown, 
By the upward path they trod, 
Nearer drew we to our God. 


In those days of bitter woe, 
When we saw their smile no more, 
When our hearts were bleeding slow, 
Stricken—stricken—oh, how sore ! 
While we lay beneath the rod, 
We were nearer to our God. 


When upon our lifted eye 
Gleamed a vision of our home, 
When we saw the glory high, 
Flooding all that spotless dome ; 
In that hour of raptured sight, 
Pressed we nearer our delight. 


Through the long and vanished years 
Doubting, struggling, and depressed, 
Shrouded with their mists of tears, 
We were passing to our rest; 
Tempest-tossed and current-driven, 
Ever drawing nearer heaven. 


“ For now is your salvation nearer than when ye 
H ” 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE RECTOR. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir is natural to suppose that the arrival 
of the new rector was a rather exciting event 
for Carlingford. It is a considerable town, 
it is true, now-a-days, but then there are no 
alien activities to disturb the place—no man- 
ufactures, and not much trade. And there 
is a very respectable amount of very good 
society at Carlingford. To begin with, it is 
a pretty place—mild, sheltered, not far 
from town; and naturally its very reputation 
for good society increases the amount of that 
much-prized article. The advantages of the 
town.in this respect have already put five per 
cent upon the house-rents; but this, of 
course, only refers to the real town, where 
you can go through an entire street of high 
garden-walls, with houses inside full of the 
retired exclusive comforts, the dainty, eco- 
nomical refinement peculiar to such places ; 
and where the good people consider their 
own society as a warrant of gentility less 
splendid, but not less assured, than the favor 
of majesty itself. Naturally there are no 
Dissenters in Carlingford—that is to say, 
none above the rank of a greengrocer or 
milkman; and in bosoms devoted to the 
Church it may be well imagined that the 
advent of the new rector was an event full 
of importance, and even of excitement. 

He was highly spoken of, everybody knew ; 
but nobody knew who had spoken highly of 
him, nor had been able to find out, even by 
inference, what were his views. 
had been low during the last rector’s reign— 
profoundly low—lost in the deepest abysses 
of Evangelicalism. A determine dinclina- 
tion to preach to everybody had seized upon 
that good man’s brain; he had half emptied 
Salem Chapel, there could be no doubt; 
but, on the other hand, he had more than 
half filled the Chapel of St. Roque, half a 
mile out of Carlingford, where the perpetual 
curate, young, handsome, and fervid, was on 
the very topmost pinnacle of Anglicanism. 
St. Roque’s was not more than a pleasant 
walk from the best quarter of Carlingford, on 
the north side of the town, thank Heaven! 
which one could get at without the dread 
passage of that new horrid suburb, to which 
young Mr. Rider, the young doctor, was de- 
voting himself. But the Evangelical rector 
was dead, and his reign was over, and no- 


The Church | 


‘ 
body could predict what the character of the 
new administration was to be. The obscur- 
ity in which the new rector had buried his 
views was the most extraordinary thing 
about him. He had taken high honors at 
college, and was “highly spoken of;” but 
whether he was high, or low, or broad, mus- 
cular or sentimental, sermonizing or decora- 
tive, nobody in the world seemed able to tell. 

“Fancy if he were just to be a Mr. Bury 
over again! Fancy him going to the canal, 
and having sermons to the bargemen, and 
attending to all sorts of people except to us, 
whom it is his duty to attend to!” cried one 
of this much-canvassed clergyman’s curious 
parishioners. ‘Indeed, I do believe he 
must be one of these people. If he were in 
society at all, somebody would be sure to 
know.” 

“Lucy dear, Mr. Bury christened you,” 
said another not less curious but more toler- 
ant inquirer. 

“ Then he did you the greatest of all ser- 
vices,” cried the third member of the little 
group which discussed the new rector under 
Mr. Wodehouse’s blossomed apple-trees. 
** He conferred such a benefit upon you that 
he deserves all reverence at your hand. 
Wonderful idea ! a man confers this greatest 
of Christian blessings on multitudes, and 
does not himself appreciate the boon he con- 
veys!” 

“ Well, for that matter, Mr. Wentworth, 
you know—” said the elder lady; but she 
|got no farther. Though she was verging 
upon forty, leisurely, pious, and unmarried, 
that good Miss Wodehouse was not polemi- 
eal. She had “her own opinions,” but few 
people knew much about them. She was 
seated on a green garden-bench which sur- 
‘rounded the great May-tree in that large, 

warm, well-furnished garden. The high 
| brick walls, all clothed with fruit-trees, shut 
‘in an enclosure of which not a morsel, ex- 
cept this velvet grass, with its nests of dai- 
| sies, was not under the highest and most 
| careful cultivation. It was such a scene as 
_is only to be found in an old country town ; 
‘the walls jealous of intrusion, yet thrusting 
tail plumes of lilac and stray branches of 
| apple-blossom, like friendly salutations to 
the world without; within, the blossoms 
dropping over the light, bright head of Lucy 
Wodehouse underneath the apple-trees, and 
impertinently flecking the Rev. Cecil Went- 
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worth’s Anglican coat. These two last were 
young people, with that indefinable harmony 
in their looks which prompts the suggestion 
of “a handsome couple” to the bystander. 
It had not even occurred to them to be in 
love with each other, so far as anybody 
knew, yet few were the undiscerning persons 
who saw them together without instinctively 
placing the young curate of St. Roque’s in 
permanence by Lucy’s side. She was twenty, 
pretty, blue-eyed, and full of dimples, with 
a broad Leghorn hat thrown carelessly on 
her head, untied, with broad strings of blue 
ribbon falling among her fair curls—a blue 
which was ‘‘ repeated,” according to painter 
jargon, in ribbons at her throat and waist. 
She had great gardening-gloves on, and a 
basket and huge pair of scissors on the grass 
at her feet, which grass, besides, was strewn 
with a profusion of all the sweetest spring 
blossoms—the sweet narcissus, most exquis- 
ite of flowers, lilies of the valley, white and 
blue hyacinths, golden ranunculus globes— 
worlds of sober, deep-breathing wallflower. 
If Lucy had been doing what her kind elder 
sister called her “duty,” she would have 
‘y, been at this moment arranging her flowers 
in the drawing-room ; but the times were 
rare when Lucy did her duty according to 
Miss Wodehouse’s estimate; so instead of 
arranging those clusters of narcissus, she 
clubbed them together in her hands into a 
fragrant, dazzling sheaf, and discussed the 
new rector—not unaware, perhaps, in her 
secret heart, that the sweet morning, the 
sunshine and flowers, and exhilarating air, 
were somehow secretly enhanced by the 
presence of that black Anglican figure under 
the apple-trees. 

“But I suppose,” said Lucy, with a sigh, 
“we must wait till we see him; and if I 
must be very respectful of Mr. Bury because 
he christened me, Iam, heartily glad the new 
rector has no claim upon my reverence. I 
have been christened, I have been con- 
firmed—” 

“But, Lucy, my dear, the chances are he 
will marry you,” said Miss Wodehouse, 
calmly ; “indeed, there can be no doubt 
that it is only natural he should, for he is 
the rector, you know; and though we go so 
often to St. Roque’s, Mr. Wentworth will 
excuse me saying that he is a very young 


” 
. 


Miss Wodehouse was knitting; she did 
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not see the sudden look of dismay and 
amazement which the curate of St. Roque’s 
darted down upon her, nor the violent sym- 
pathetic blush which blazed over both the 
young faces. How shocking that elderly 
quiet people should have such a faculty for 
suggestions! You may be sure Lucy Wode- 
house and young Wentworth, had it not 
been “ put into their heads ” in such an ab- 
surd fashion, would never, all their virtuous 
lives, have dreamt of any thing but friend- 
ship. Deep silence ensued after this simple 
but startling speech. Miss Wodehouse 
knitted on, and took no notice; Lucy began 
to gather up the flowers into the basket, un- 
able for her life to think of something to 
say. For his part, Mr. Wentworth gravely 
picked the apple-blossoms off his coat, and 
counted themin his hand. That sweet sum- 
mer snow kept dropping, dropping, falling 
here and there as the wind carried it, and 
with a special attraction to Lucy and her blue 
ribbons; while behind, Miss Wodehouse sat 
calmly on the green bench, under the May- 
tree just beginning to bloom, without lifting 
her eyes from her knitting. Not far off, the 
bright English house, all beaming with open 
doors and windows, shone in the sunshine. 
With the white May peeping out among the 
green overhead, and the sweet narcissus in 
a great dazzling sheaf upon the grass, mak- 
ing all the air fragrant around them, can 
anybody fancy a sweeter domestic out-of- 
door scene ? or else it seemed so to the per- 
petual curate of St. Roque’s. 

Ah me! and if he was to be perpetual 
curate, and none of his great friends thought 
upon him, or had’ preferment to bestow, how 
do you suppose he could ever, ever marry 
Lucy Wodehouse, if they were to wait a hun- 
dred years P 

Just then the garden-gate—the green gate 
in the wall—opened to the creaking murmur 
of Mr. Wodehouse’s own key. Mr. Wode- 
house was a man who creaked universally. 
His boots were a heavy infliction upon the 
good-humor of his household ; and like every 
other invariable quality of dress, the pecul- 
iarity became identified with him in every 
particular of his life. Every thing belong- 
ing to him moved with a certain jar, except, 
indeed, his household, which went on noise- 
less wheels, thanks to Lucy and love. As 
he came along the garden-path, the gravel 
started all round his unmusical foot. Miss 
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Wodehouse alone turned round to hail her 
father’s approach, but both the young people 
looked up at her instinctively, and saw her 
little start, the falling of her knitting-nee- 
dies, the little flutter of color which surprise 
brought to her maidenly, middle-aged cheek. 
How they both divined it I cannot tell, but 
it certainly was no surprise to either of them 
when a tall, embarrassed figure, following 
the portly one of Mr. Wodehouse stepped 
suddenly from the noisy gravel to the quiet 
grass, and stood gravely awkward behind 
the father of the house. 

“* My dear children, here’s the rector—de- 
lighted to see him! we're all delighted to 
see him!” cried Mr. Wodehouse. “ This is 
my little girl Lucy, and this is my eldest 
daughter. They’re both as good as curates, 
though I say it, you know, as shouldn't. I 
suppose you’ve got something tidy for lunch, 
Lucy, eh? To be sure you ought to knoay 
—howcan I tell? She might have had only 
cold mutton, for any thing I knew—and 
that wont do, you know, after college fare. 
Hollo, Wentworth! I beg your pardon— 
who thought of seeing youhere? I thought 
you had morning service, and all that sort 
of thing. Delighted to make you known to 
the rector so soon. Mr. Proctor—Mr. 
Wentworth of St. Roque’s.” 

The rector bowed. He had no time to say 
any thing, fortunately for him; but a vague 
sort of color fluttered over his face. It was 
his first living; and cloistered in All-Souls 
for fifteen years of his life, how is a man to 
know all at once how to accost his parishion- 
ers? especially when these curious unknown 
specimens of natural life happen to be fe- 
male creatures, doubtless accustomed to com- 
pliment and civility. If ever any one was 
thankful to hear the sound of another man’s 
voice, that person was the new rector of Car- 
lingford, standing in the bewildering gar- 
den-scene into which the green door had so 
suddenly admitted him, all but treading on 
the dazzling bundle of narcissus, and turn- 
ing with embarrassed politeness from the 
perpetual curate, whose salutation was less 
cordial than it might have been, to those in- 
definite flutters of blue ribbon from which 
Mr. Proctor’s tall figure divided the ungra- 
clous young man. 

“But come along to lunch. Bless me! 
don’t let us be too ceremonious,” cried Mr. 
Wodehouse. “Take Lucy, my dear sir— 





take Lucy. Though she has her garden- 
gloves on, she’s manager indoors for all that. 
Molly here is the one we coddle up and take 
care of. Put down your knitting, child, and 
don’t make an old woman of yourself. To 
be sure, it’s your own concern—you should 
know best; but that’s my opinion. Why, 
Wentworth, where are youoffto? ’Tisn’ta 
fast, surely—is it, Mary ?—nothing of the 
sort ; it’s Thursday—Thursday, do you hear? 
and the rector newly arrived. Come along.” 

“Tam much obliged, but I have an ap- 
pointment,” began the curate, with restraint. 

“Why didn’t you keep it, then, before we 
came in,” cried Mr. Wodehouse, “ chatting 
with a couple of girls like Lucy and Mary ? 
Come along, come along—an appointment 
with some old woman or other, who wants to 
screw flannels and things out of you—well, 
I suppose so! I don’t know any thing else 
you could have to say to them. Come 


along.” 


“Thank you. I shall hope to wait on 
the rector shortly,” said young Wentworth, 
more and more stiffly; “but at present I 
am sorry it isnot inmy power. Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Wodehouse—good-morning ; Iam 
happy to have had the opportunity—” and 
the voice of the perpetual curate died off 
into vague murmurs of politeness as he made 
his way towards the green door. 

That green door! what a slight, paltry 
barrier—one plank, and no more; but out- 
side a dusty, dry road, nothing to be seen 
but other high brick walls, with here and 
there an apple-tree or a lilac, or the half-de- 
veloped flower-turrets of a chestnut looking 
over—nothing to be seen but a mean little 
costermonger’s cart, with a hapless donkey, 
and, down in the direction of St. Roque’s, 
the long road winding, still drier and dus- 
tier. Ah me! was it paradise inside? or 
was it only a merely mortal lawn dropped 
over with apple-blossoms, blue ribbons, and 
other vanities? Whocouldtell? The per- 
petual curate wended sulky on his way. I 
fear the old woman weuld have made neither 
flannel nor tea and sugar out of him in that 
inhuman frame of mind. 

“ Dreadful young prig that young Went- 
worth,” said Mr. Wodehouse, “ but comes 
of a great family, you know, and gets greatly 
taken notice of—to be sure he aoes, child. 
I suppose it’s for his family’s sake: I can’t 
see into people’s hearts. It may be higher 
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motives, to be sure, and all that. He’s gone 
off in a huff about something; never mind, 
luncheon comes up all the same. Now let’s 
address ourselves to the business of life.” 
For when Mr. Wodehouse took knife and 
fork in hand a singular result followed. He 
was silent—at least he talked no longer: the 
mystery of carving, of eating, of drink- 
ing—all the serious business of the table 
—engrossed the good man. He had noth- 
ing more to say for the moment; and then 
a dread, unbroken silence fell upon the lit- 
tle company. ‘The rector colored, faltered, 
cleared his throat—he had not an idea how 
to get into conversation with such unknown 
entities. He looked hard at Lucy, with a 
bold intention of addressing her; but, hav- 
ing the bad fortune to meet her eye, shrank 





back, and withdrew the venture. Then the 
good man inclined his profile towards Miss 
Wodehouse. His eyes wandered wildly 
round the room in search of a suggestion ; 
but, alas! it was a mere dining-room, very 
comfortable, but not imaginative. In this 
dreadful dilemma he was infinitely relieved 
by the sound of somebody’s voice. 

“TI trust you will like Carlingford, Mr. 
Proctor,” said Miss Wodehouse, mildly. 

** Yes—oh, yes; I trust so,” answered the 
confused but grateful man; “that is, it will 
depend very much, of course, on the kind of 
people I find here.” 

“Well, we are a little vain. To tell the 
truth, indeed, we rather pride ourselves a 
little on the good society in Carlingford,” 
said the gentle and charitable interlocutor. 

“Ah, yes—ladies?” said the rector: 
“hum—that was not what I was thinking 
of.” 

“But, O, Mr. Proctor,” cried Lucy, with 
a sudden access of fun, “ you don’t mean 
to say that you dislike ladies’ society, I 
hope?” 

The rector gave an uneasy, half-frightened 
glance at her. The creature was dangerous 
even to a Fellow of All-Souls. 

“T may say I know very little about them,” 
said the bewildered clergyman. As soon as 
he had said the words he thought they 
sounded rude; but how could he help it — 
the truth of his speech was indisputable. 

“Come here, and we'll initiate you— 
come here as often as you can spare us a lit- 
tle of your time,” cried Mr. Wodehouse, 
who had come to a pause in his operations. 


“You couldn’t have a better chance. They’re 
head people in Carlingford, though I say it. 
There’s Mary, she’s a learned woman ; take 
you up in a false quantity, sir, a deal sooner 
than I should. And Lucy, she’s in another 
line altogether; but there’s quantities of 
people swear by her. What’s the matter, 


children, eh? I suppose so—people tell me 


so. If people tell me so all day long, I’m 
entitled to believe it, I presume ? ” 

Lucy answered this by a burst of laugh- 
ter, not loud but cordial, which rung sweet 
and strange upon the rector’s ears. Miss 
Wodehouse, on the contrary, looked a little 
ashamed, blushed a pretty pink, old-maidenly 
blush, and mildly remonstrated with papa. 
The whole scene was astonishing to the 
stranger. He had been living out of nature 
so long that he wondered within himself 
whether it was common to retain the habits 
and words of childhood to such an age as 
that which good Miss Wodehouse put no 
disguise upon, or if sisters with twenty years 
of difference between them were usual in or- 
dinary households. He looked at them with 
looks which to Miss Wodehouse appeared 
disapproving, but which in reality meant 
only surprise and discomfort. He was ex- 
ceedingly glad when lunch was over, and he 
was at liberty to take his leave. With very 
different feelings from those of young Went- 
worth, the rector crossed the boundary of 
that green door. When he saw it closed be- 
hind him he drew a long breath of relief, and 
looked up and down the dusty road, and 
through those lines of garden walls, where 
the loads of blossoms burst over everywhere, 
with a sensation of having escaped and got 
at liberty. After a momentary pause and 
gaze round him in enjoyment of that liberty, 
the rector gave a start and went on again 
rapidly. A dismayed, discomfited, helpless 
sensation came overhim. These parishion- 








ers !—these female parishioners! From out 
of another of those green doors had just 
emerged a brilliant group of ladies, the rus- 


\tle of whose dress and murmur of whose 


voices he could hear in the genteel half-ru- 
ral silence. The rector bolted: he never 
slackened pace nor drew breath till he was 
safe in the vacant library of the rectory, 
among old Mr. Bury’s book-shelves. It 
seemed the only safe place in Carlingford to 





Souls. 


bes languishing transplanted Fellow of All- 
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CHAPTER II. 

A MonTH later, Mr. Proctor had got fairly 
settled in his new rectory, with a complete 
modest establishment becoming his means 
—for Carlingford was a tolerable living. 
And in the newly furnished, sober drawing- 
room, sat a very old lady, lively, but infirm, 
who was the rector’s mother. Nobody knew 
that this old woman kept the Fellow of All- 
Souls still a boy at heart, nor that the re- 
served and inappropriate man forgot his 
awkwardness in his mother’s presence. He 
was not only a yery affectionate son, but a 
dutiful good child to her. It had been his 
pet scheme for years to bring her from her 
Devonshire cottage, and make her mistress 


of his house. That had been the chicf at- | 


traction, indeed, which drew him to Carling- 
ford; for had he consulted his own tastes, 
and kept to his college, who would insure 
him that at seventy-five his old mother might 
not glide away out of life without that last 
gleam of sunshine long intended for her by 
her grateful son ? 

This scene, accordingly, was almost the 
only one which reconciled him to the extraor- 
dinary change in his life. There she sat, the 
lively old lady; very deaf, as you could al- 
most divine by that vivid’ inquiring twinkle 
in her eyes; feeble, too, for she had a silver- 
headed cane beside her chair, and even with 
that assistance seldom moved across the 
room when she could help it. Feeble in 


start and re-ascend. Five years ago, old 
Mrs. Proctor had completed the human term ; 
now she had recommenced her life. 

But, to tell the very truth, the rector would 
very fain, had that been possible, have con- 
fined her inquiries to books and public af- 
fairs. For to make confidential disclosures, 
either concerning one’s self or other people, 
in a tone of voice perfectly audible in the 
kitchen, is somewhat trying. He had be- 
come acquainted with those dread parishion- 
ers of his during this interval. Already they 
had worn him to death with dinner-parties 
—dinner-parties very pleasant and friendly, 
when one got used to them; but toa stran- 
ger frightful reproductions of each other, 
with the same dishes, the same dresses, the 
same stories, in which the rector communi- 
cated gravely with his next neighbor, and 
eluded as long as he could those concluding 
moments in the drawing-room, which were 
worst of all. It cannot be said that his pa- 
rishioners made much progress in their 
knowledge of the rector. What his “ views” 
were, nobody could divine any more than 
they could before his arrival. He made no 
innovations whatever; but he did not pur- 
sue Mr. Bury’s Evangelical ways, and never 
| preached a sermon or a word more than was 
| absolutely necessary. When zealous church- 
‘men discussed the progress of dissent, the 
poner scarcely looked interested; and no- 
body could move him to express an opinion 





body, but alert in mind, ready to read any | concerning al! that lovely upholstery with 
thing, to hear any thing, to deliver her opin- | which Mr. Wentworth had decorated St. 
ions freely ; resting in her big chair in the | Roque’s. People asked in vain, what was 
compiete repose of age, gratified with her|he? He was neither High or Low, en- 
son’s attentions, and overjoyed in his com- | lightened nor narrow-minded ; he was a Fel- 
pany ; interested about every thing, and as low of All-Souls. 

ready to enter into all the domestic concerns | “ But now tell me, my dear,” said old Mrs. 
of the new people as if she had lived all her | Proctor, ‘ who’s Mr. Wodehouse ? ” 

life among them. The rector sighed and | With despairing calmness, the rector ap- 
smiled as he listened to his mother’s ques- | proached his voice to her ear. “ He's a 
tions, and did his best at the top of his voice, | churchwarden ! ” cried the unfortunate man, 
to enlighten her. His mother was, let us in a shrill whisper. 

say, a hundred years or so younger thanthe| ‘ He’s what?—you forget I don’t hear 
rector. Ifshe had been his bride, and at|very well. I’m a great deal deafer, Morley, 
the blithe commencement of life, she could | my dear, than I was the last time you were 
not have shown more inclination to know all |in Devonshire. What did you say Mr. 
about Carlingford. Mr. Proctor was mid- | Wodehouse was ?” 

dle-aged, and pre-occupied by right of his | “ He’s an ass!” exclaimed the baited rec- 
years ; but his mother had long ago got over | tor. 

that stage of life. She was at that point) Mrs. Proctor nodded her head with a great 
when some energetic natures, having got. to many little satisfied assenting nods. 

the bottom of the hill, seem to make a fresh, ‘‘ Exactly my own opinion, my dear. What 
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I like in your manner of expressing your- 
self, Morley, is its conciseness,” said the | 
laughing old lady. “ Just so—exactly what 
I imagined; but being an ass, you know, 
doesn’t account for him coming here so often. 
What is he besides, my dear?” 


question, and, as she did so, tapped him 
pretty smartly on the arm to recall his wan- 
dering thoughts. 

“Qne’s one thing,” at last shouted the 
confused man, “ and t’other’s another!” An 
oracular deliverance which surely must have 


The rector made spasmodic gestures tow- | been entirely unintelligible in the kitchen, 


ards the door, to the great amusement of 
his lively mother ; and then produced, with 
much confusion, and after a long search, his | 


where we will not deny that an utterance so 
incomprehensible awoke a laudable curiosity. 
“My dear, you’re lucid!” cried the old 


pocket-book, on a leaf of paper in which he | lady. ‘I hope you don’t preach like that. 


wrote—loudly, in big characters— He’s a 
churchwarden—they’ll hear in the kitchen.” 

“ Tie’s a churchwarden! And what if they 
do hear*in the kitchen ? ” cried the old lady, 
greatly amused; ‘it isn’t a sin. Well, 
now, let me hear: has he a family, Mor- 
ley?” 

Again Mr. Proctor showed a little discom- 
posure. After a troubled look at the door, 
and pause, as if he meditated a remonstrance, 
he changed his mind, and answered, “ Two 


’T’other’s another !—is she so? and [ sup- 
pose that’s the one you’re wanted to marry 
—eh? For shame, Morley, not to tell your 
mother!” 

The rector jumped to his feet, thunder- 
struck. Wanted to marry !—the idea was 
too overwhelming and dreadful—his mind 
could not receive it. The air of alarm which 
| immediately diffused itself all over him—his 
|unfeigned horror at the suggestion—capti- 
vated his mother. She was amused, but she 





daughters!” shouting sepulchrally into his 
mother’s ear. 
“Oh, so!” cried the old lady —* two 


| was pleased at the same time. Just making 
|her cheery outset on this second lifetime, 
| you can’t suppose she would have been glad 


daughters—so, so—that explains it all at|to hear that her son was going to jilt her, 
once. J know now why he comes to the and appoint another queen in her stead. 

rectory so often. And, I declare, I never | “Sit down and tell me about them,” said 
thought of it before. Why, you’re always , Mrs. Proctor; ‘ my dear, you’re wonderfully 
there !—so, so—and he’s got two daughters, | afraid of the servants hearing. They don’t 
has he? To be sure; now I understand it know who we’re'speaking of. Aha! and so 





all.” 

The rector looked helpless and puzzled. 
It was difficult to take the initiative and ask 
why—but the poor man looked so perplexed 
and ignorant, and so clearly unaware what 
the solution was, that the old lady burst 
into shrill, gay laughter as she looked at 
him. 

“T don’t believe you know any thing 
about it,” shesaid. “ Are they old or young ? 
are they pretty or ugly? Tell me all about 
them, Morley.” 

Now Mr. Proctor had not the excuse of 
having forgotten the appearance of the two 
Miss Wodchouses: on the contrary, though 
not an imaginative man, he could have fan- 
cied he saw them both before him—Lucy 
lost in noiseless laughter, and her good el- 
der sister deprecating and gentle as usual. 
We will not even undertake to say that a 
gleam of something blue did not flash across 
the mind of the good man, who did not know 
what ribbons were. He was so much be- 
wildered that Mrs. Proctor repeated her 


you didn’t know what they meant—didn’t 


you? I don’t say you shouldn’t marry, my: 


| dear—quite the reverse. A man ought to 
marry, one time or another. Only it’s 
| rather soon to lay their plans. I don’t doubt 
| there’s a great many unmarried ladies in your 
church, Morley. There always is in a coun- 
try place.” 

To this the alarmed rector answered only 
by a groan—a groan so expressive that his 
quick-witted mother heard it with her eyes. 

“ They will come to call on me,” said Mrs. 
Proctor, with fire dancing in her bright old 
eyes. “T’ll tell you all about them, and 
you needn’t be afraid of the servants. Trust 
to me, my dear—I’ll find them out. And 
now, if you wish to take a walk, or go out 
visiting, don’t let me detain you, Morley. 
I shouldn’t wonder but there’s something 
in the papers I would like to see—or I even 
might close my eyes for a few minutes: the 
afternoon is always a drowsy time with me. 
When I was in Devonshire, you know, no 
one minded what Idid. You had better re- 
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fresh yourself with a nice walk, my dear 
boy.” 

The rector got up well pleased. The alac- 
rity with which he left the room, however, 
did not correspond with the horror-stricken 
and helpless expression of his face, when, 
after walking very smartly all round the 
rectory garden, he paused with his hand on 
the gate, doubtful whether to retreat into 
his study, or boldly to face that world which 
was plotting against him. The question was 
a profoundly serious one to Mr. Proctor. 
He did not feel by any means sure that he 
was a free agent, or could assert the ordinary 
rights of an Englishman, in this most unex- 
pected dilemma. How could he tell how 
much or how little was necessary to prove 
that a man had “ committed himself”? For 
any thing he could tell, somebody might be 
calculating upon him as her lover, and set- 
tling his future life for him. The rector was 
not vain—he did not think himself an 
Adonis; he did not understand any thing 
about the matter, which indeed was beneath 
the consideration of a Fellow of All-Souls. 
But have not women been incomprehensible 
since ever there was in this world a pen with 
sufficient command of words to call them so ? 
And is it not certain that, whether it may 
be to their advantage or disadvantage, every 
soul of them is plotting to marry somebody ? 
Mr. Proctor recalled in dim but frightful 
reminiscences stories which had dropped 
upon his ear at various times of his life. 
Never was there a man, however ugly, disa- 
greeable, or penniless, but he could tell of a 
narrow escape he had, some time or other. 
The rector recollected and trembled. No 
woman was ever so dismayed by the perse- 
cutions of a lover, as was this helpless mid- 
dle-aged gentleman under the conviction 
that Lucy Wodehouse meant to marry him. 
The remembrance of the curate of St. Roque’s 
gave him no comfort: her sweet youth, so 
totally unlike his sober age, did not strike 
him as unfavorable to her pursuit of him. 
Who could fathom the motives of a woman ? 
His mother was wise, and knew the world, 
and understood what such creatures meant. 
No doubt it was entirely the case—a dread- 
ful certainty—and what was he to do? 

At the bottom of all this fright and per- 
plexity must it be owned that the rector had 
a guilty consciousness within himself, that if 











not so sure of his own powers of resistance 
as he ought to be? She might marry him 
before he knew what she was about; and 
in such a chance the rector could not have 
taken his oath at his own private confes- 
sional that he would have been so deeply 
miserable as the circumstances might infer. 
No wonder he was deeply alarmed at the 
position in which he found himself; nobody 
could predict how it might end. 

When Mr. Proctor saw his mother again 
at dinner, she was evidently full of some sub- 
ject which would not bear talking of before 
the servants. The old lady looked at her 
son’s troubled, apprehensive face with smiles 
and nods and gay hints, which he was much 
too pre-occupied to understand, and which 
only increased his bewilderment. When the 
good man was left alone over his glass of 
wine, he drank it slowly, in funereal silence, 
with profoundly serious looks; and what 
between eagerness to understand what the 
old lady meant, and reluctance to show the 
extent of his curiosity, had a very heavy 
half-hour of it in that grave, solitary dining- 
room. He roused himself with an effort 
from this dismal state into which he was fall- 
ing. He recalled with a sigh the classic 
board of All-Souls. Woe for the day when 
he was seduced to forsake that dear retire- 
ment! Really to suffer himself to fall into 
a condition so melancholy, was far from be- 
ing right. He must-rouse himself—he must 
find some other society than parishioners ; 
and with a glimpse of a series of snug little 
dinner-parties, undisturbed by the presence 
of women, Mr. Proctor rose and hurried 
after his mother, to hear what new thing she 
might have to say. 

Nor was he disappointed. The old “— 
was snugly posted, ready for a conference. 
She made lively gestures to hasten him when 
he appeared at the door, and could scarcely 
delay the utterance of her news till he had 
taken his seat beside her. She had taken 
off her spectacles, and laid aside her paper, 
and cleared off her work into her work-bas- 
ket. All was ready for the talk in which 
she delighted. 

“My ‘dear, they’ve been here,” said old 
Mrs. Proctor, rubbing her hands—“ both to- 
gether, and as kind as cou!d be—exactly as 
expected. An old woman gets double the 
attention when she’s got an unmarried son. 


Lucy drove the matter to extremities, he was | I’ye always JLserved that; though in Dey- 
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onshire, what with your fellowship and see- 
ing you so seldom, nobody took much no- 
tice. Yes, they’ve been here; and I like 
them a great deal better than I expected, 
Morley, my dear.” , 

The rector, not knowing what else to say, 
shouted “Indeed, mother!” into the old 
lady’s ear. 

“ Quite so,” continued that lively observer 
—nice young women—not at all like their 
father, which is a great consolation. That 
elder one is a very sensible person, I am 
sure. She would make a nice wife for some- 
body, especially fora clergyman. She isnot 
in her first youth, but neither are some other 
people. A very nice creature indeed, I am 
quite sure.” 

During all this speech the rector’s coun- 
tenance had been falling, falling. If he was 
helpless before, the utter woe of his expres- 
sion now was a spectacle to behold. The dan- 
ger of being married by proxy was appalling 
certainly, yet was not entirely without alle- 
viations; but Miss Wodehouse! who ever 
thought of Miss Wodehouse? To see the 
last remains of color fade out of his cheek, 
and his very lip fall with disappointment, 
was deeply edifying to his lively old mother. 
She perceived it all, but made no sign. 

“ And the othemis'a pretty creature—cer- 
tainly pretty: shouldn’t you say she was 
pretty, Morley ?” said his heartless mother. 

Mr. Proctor hesitated, hemmed—felt him- 
self growing red—tried to intimate his sen- 
timents by a nod of assent; but that would 
not do; for the old lady had presented her 
ear to him, and was blind to all his gestures. 

“T don’t know much about it, mother,” 
he made answer at last. 

“‘ Much about it! it’s to be hoped not. I 
never supposed you did; but you don’t mean 
to say you don’t think her pretty?” said 
Mrs. Proctor—‘ but, I don’t doubt in the 
least, a sad flirt. Her sister is a very supe- 
rior person, my dear.” 

The rector’s face lengthened at every word 
—a vision of these two Miss Wodehouses 
rose upon him every moment clearer and 
more distinct as his mother spoke. Consid- 
ering how ignorant he was of all such fe- 
male paraphernalia, it is extraordinary how 
correct his recollection was of all the usual 
details of their habitual dress and appear- 
ance. Withacertain dreadful consciousness 
of the justice of what his mother said, he 











saw in imagination the mild elder sister in 
her comely old maidenhood. Nobody could 
doubt her good qualities, and could it be 
questioned that for a man of fifty, if he was 
to do any thing so foolish, a woman not quite 
forty was a thousand times more eligible 
than a creature in blue ribbons? Still the 
unfortunate rector did not seem to see it: 
his face grew longer and longer—he made no 
answer whatever to his mother’s address ; 
while she, with a spice of natural female 
malice against the common enemy triumph- 
ing for the moment over the mother’s ad- 
miration of her son, sat wickedly enjoying 
his distress, and aggravating it. His dis- 
may and perplexity amused this wicked old 
woman beyond measure. 

“‘T have no doubt that younger girl takes 
a pleasure in deluding her admirers,” said 
Mrs. Proctor; “she’s a wicked little flirt, 
and likes nothing better than to see her 
power. I know very well how such people 
do; but, my dear,” continued this false old 
lady, scarcely able to restrain her laughter, 
“if I were you, I would be very civil to Miss 
Wodehouse. You may depend upon it, Mor- 
ley, that’s a very superior person. She is 
not very young, to be sure, but you are not 
very young yourself. She would make a 
nice wife—not too foolish, you know, nor 
fanciful. Ah! I like Miss Wodehouse, my 
dear.” 

The rector stumbled up to his feet hastily, 
and pointed toa table at a little distance, 
on which some books were lying. Then he 
went and brought them to her table. “I’ve 
brought you some new books,” he shouted 
into her ear. It was the only way his 
clumsy ingenuity could fall upon for bring- 


jing this most distasteful conversation to an 


end. 

The old lady’s eyes were dancing with fun 
and a little mischief, but, notwithstanding, 
she could not be so false to her nature as to 
show no interest in the books. She turned 
them over with lively remarks and comment. 
‘But for all that, Morley, I would not have 
you forget Miss Wodehouse,” she said, when 
her early bedtime came. “ Give it a thought 
now and then, and consider the whole mat- 
ter. It isnot athing to be done rashly; 
but still you know you are settled now, and 
you ought to be thinking of settling for life.” 

With this parting shaft she left him. The 
troubled rector, instead of sitting up to his 
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beloved studies, went early to bed that night, 
and was pursued by nightmares through his 
unquiet slumbers. Settling for life! Alas! 
there floated before him vain visions of 
that halcyon world he had left—that sacred 
soil at All-Souls, where there were no pa- 
rishioners to break the sweet repose. How 
different was this discomposing real world ! 


CHAPTER III. 


MATTERS went on quietly for some time 
without any catastrophe occurring to the 
rector. He had shut himself up from all 
society, and declined the invitations of the 
parishioners for ten long’days at least ; but 
finding that the kind people were only kinder 
than ever when they understood he was “ in- 
disposed,” poor Mr. Proctor resumed his or- 
dinary life, confiding timidly in some extra 
precautions which his own ingenuity had in- 
vented. He was shyer than ever of address- 
ing the ladies in those parties he was obliged 
to attend. He was especially embarrassed 
and uncomfortable in the presence of the 
two Miss Wodchouses, who, unfortunately, 
were very popular in Carlingford, and whom 
he could not help meeting everywhere. Not- 
withstanding this embarrassment, it is curi- 
ous how well he knew how they looked, 
and what they were doing, and all about 
them. Though he could not for his life have 
told what these things were called, he knew 








It happened one day, while still in this 
condition of mind, that the rector was pass- 
ing through Grove Street on his way home. 
He was walking on the humbler side of the 
street, where there is a row of cottages 
with little gardens in front of them—cheap 
houses, which are contented to be haughtily 
overlooked by the staircase windows and 
blank walls of their richer neighbors on the 
other side of the road. The rector thought, 
but could not be sure, that he had seen two 
figures like those of the Miss Wodehouses 
going into one of these houses, and was 
making a little haste to escape meeting those 
enemies of his peace. But as he went has- 
tily on, he heard sobs and screams from one 
of the houses—sounds which a man who hid 
a good heart under a shy exterior could not 
willingly pass by. He made a troubled pause 
before the door from which these outeries 
proceeded, and while he stood thus irreso- 
lute whether to pass on or to stop and inquire 
the cause, some one came rushing out and 
took hold of his arm. ‘Please, sir, she’s 
dying—oh, please, sir, she thought a deal o’ 
you. Please, will you come in and speak to 
her?” cried the little servant-girl who had 
pounced upon him so. The rector stared at 
her in amazement. He had not his prayer- 
book—he was not prepared; he had no idea 
of being called upon in such an emergency. 
In the mean time the commotion rather in- 


Miss Wodchouse’s dove-colored dress and | creased in the house, and he could hear in 
her French gray; and all those gleams of|the distance a voice adjuring some one to 
blue which set off Lucy’s fair curls, endl go for the clergyman. The rector stood un- 
floated about her pretty person under vari- | certain and perplexed, perhaps in a more se- 
ous pretences, had a distinct though inartic- | rious personal difficulty than had ever hap- 
ulate place in the good man’s confused re-| pened to him all his life before. For what 
membrances. But neither Lucy nor Miss | did he know about deathbeds? or what had 
Wodehouse had brought matters to extrem- | he to say to any one on that dread verge? 
ity. He even ventured to go to their house | He grew pale with real vexation and dis- 
occasionally without any harm coming of it, | tress. 

and lingered in that blooming fragrant gar-| “ Have they gone fora doctor? that would 
den, where the blossoms had given place to|be more to the purpose,” he said, uncon- 


fruit, and ruddy apples hung heavy on the | sciously, aloud. 


branches which had once scattered their 





“ Please, sir, it’s no good,” said the little 


petals, rosy-white, on Cecil Wentworth’s | maid-servant. “ Please, the doctor’s been, 
Anglican coat. Yet Mr. Proctor was not but he’s no good—and she’s unhappy in her 
lulled into incaution by this seeming calm. | mind, though she’s quite resigned to go: 
Other people besides his mother had inti- | and ob, please, if you would say a word to 
mated to him that there were expectations | her, it might do her a deal of good.” 

current of his “settling in life.” He lived) Thus adjured, the rector had no choice. 
not in false security, but wise trembling, | He went gloomily into the house and up the 
never knowing what hour the thunderbolt | stair after his little guide. Why did not 
might fall upon his head. they send for the minister of Salem Chapel 
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close by? or for Mr. Wentworth, who was 
accustomed to that sort of thing? Why did 
they resort to him in such an emergency ? 
He would have made his appearance before 
the highest magnates of the land—before the 
queen herself—before the bench of bishops 
or the Privy Council—with less trepidation 
than he entered that poor little room. 

The sufferer lay breathing heavily in the 
poor apartment. She did not look very ill 
to Mr. Proctor’s inexperienced eyes. Her 
color was bright, and her fate full of eager- 
ness. Near the door stood Miss Wodehouse, 
looking compassionate but helpless, casting 
wistful glances at the bed, but standing back 
in a corner as confused and embarrassed as 
the rector himself. Lucy was standing by 
the pillow of the sick woman with a watch- 
ful readiness visible to the most unskilled 
eye—ready to raise her, to change her po- 
sition, to attend to her wants almost before 
they were expressed. The contrast was won- 
derful. She had thrown off her bonnet and 
shawl, and appeared, not like a stranger but 
somehow in her natural place, despite the 
sweet youthful beauty of her looks, and the 
gay girlish dress with its floating ribbons. 
These singular adjuncts notwithstanding, no 
homely nurse in a cotton gown could have 
looked more alert or serviceable, or more 
natural to the position, than Lucy did. The 
poor rector, taking the seat which the little 
maid placed for him directly in the centre of 
the room, looked at the nurse and the pa- 
tient with a gasp of perplexity and embar- 
rassment. A deathbed, alas! was an un- 
known region to him. 

“OQ sir, I’m obliged to you for coming— 
O sir, I’m grateful to you,” cried the poor 
woman inthe bed. “I’ve been ill, off and 
on, for years, but never took thought to it 
as Iought. I’ve put off and put off waiting 
for a better time—and now, God help me, 
it’s perhaps too late. O sir, tell me, when 
a person’s ill and dying, is it too late ? ” 

Before the rector could even imagine what 
he could answer, the sick woman took up the 
broken thread of her own words, and con- 
tinued,— 

“T don’t feel to trust as I ought to—I 
don’t feel no confidence,” she said, in anxious 
confession. ‘O sir, do you think it mat- 
ters if one feels it?—don’t you think things 
might be right all the same though we were 
uneasy in our minds? My thinking can’t 


change it one way oranother. Ask the good 
gentleman to speak to me, Miss Lucy, cue 
—he’ll mind what you say.” 

A look from Lucy quickened the rector’s 
speech, but increased his embarrassments. 
“‘Tt—it isn’t her doctor she has no confidence 
in?” he said, eagerly. 

The poor woman gave a little cry. “The 
doctor—the doctor! what can he do to a poor 
dying creature? Oh, Lord bless you, it’s 
none of them things I’m thinking of; it’s my 
soul—my soul!” 

“But my poor good woman,” said Mr. 
Proctor, ‘‘ though it is very good and praise- 
worthy of you to be anxious about your soul, 
let us hope that there is no such—no such 
haste as you seem to suppose.” 

The patient opened her eyes wide, and 
stared, with the anxious look of disease, in 
his face. 

“T mean,” said the good man, faltering 
under that gaze, “ that I see no reason for 
your making yourself so very anxious. Let 
us hope it is not so bad as that. You are 
very ill, but not so ill—I suppose.” 

Hiere the rector was interrupted by a groan 
from the patient, and by a troubled, disap- 
proving, disappointed look from Lucy Wode- 
house. This brought him to a sudden stand- 
still. He gazed for a moment helplessly at 
the poor woman inthe bed. Ifhe had known 
any thing in the world which would have 
given her consolation, he was ready to have 
made any exertion for it; but he knew 
nothing to say—no medicine for a mind dis- 
eased was in his repositories. He was deeply 
distressed to see the disappointment which 
followed his words, but his distress only 
made him more silent, more helpless, more 
inefficient than before. 

After an interval which was disturbed only 
by the groans of the patient and the uneasy 
fidgeting of good Miss Wodehouse in her 
corner, the rector again broke silence. The 
sick woman had turned to the wall, and 
closed her eyes in, dismay and disappoint- 
ment—evidently she had ceased to expect 
any thing from him. 

“Tf there is any thing I can do,” said poor 
Mr. Proctor. “Iam afraid I have spoken 
hastily. I meant to try to calm her mind a 
little; if I can be of any use?” 

“Ah, maybe I’m hasty,” said the dying 
woman, turning round again with a sudden 





effort—“ but, oh, to speak to me of having 
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time when I’ve one foot in the grave al- 
ready!” 

“‘ Not so bad as that—not so bad as that,” 
said the rector soothingly. 

“ But I tell you it is as bad as that,” she 
cried, with the brief blaze of anger common 
to great weakness. ‘I’m not a child to be 
persuaded different from what I know. If 
you’d tell me—if you’d say a prayer—ah, 
Miss Lucy, it’s coming on again.” f 

In a moment Lucy had raised the poor 
creature in her arms, and in default of the 
pillows which were not at hand, had risen 
herself into their place, and supported the 
gasping woman against her own breast. It 
was a paroxysm dreadful to behold, in which 
every laboring breath seemed the last. The 
rector sat like one struck dumb, looking on 
at that mortal struggle. Miss Wodehouse 
approached nervously from behind, and went 
up to the bedside, faltering forth questions 
as to what she could do. Lucy only waved 
her hand, as her own light figure swayed and 
changed, always secking the easiest attitude 
for the sufferer. As the elder sister drew 
back, the rector and she glanced at each 
other with wistful mutual looks of sympathy. 
Both were equally well-disposed, equally 
helpless and embarrassed. How to be of 
any use in that dreadful agony of nature was 
denied to both. They stood looking on, 
awed and self-reproaching. Such scenes 
have doubtless happened in sick-rooms be- 
fore now. 

When th? fit was over, a hasty step came 
up the strir, and Mr. Wentworth entered 
the room. He explained in a whisper that 
he had nat been at home when the messen- 
ger came, but had followed whenever he 
heard ef the message.. Seeing the rector, 
he hesitated, and drew back with some sur- 
prise, and, even (for he was far from perfect) 
in that chamber, a little flush of offence. The 
rector rose abruptly, waving his hand, and 
went to jcin Miss Wodehouse in her corner. 
There the two elderly spectators looked on 
silent at ministrations of which both were 
incapable; one watching with wondering yet 
affectionate envy how Lucy laid down the 
weakened but relieved patient upon her pil- 
lows ; and one beholding with a surprise he 
could not conceal, how a young man, not 
half his own age, went softly, with all the 
confidence yet awe of nature, into those mys- 





two young creatures by the deathbed. ac- 
knowledged that their patient was dying; 
the woman stood by her watchful and affec- 
tionate—the man held up before her that 
cross, not of wood or metal, but of truth and 
everlasting verity, which is the only hope of 
man. The spectators looked on, and did not 
interrupt—looked on, awed and wondering 
—unaware of how it was, but watching as if 
it were a miracle wrought before their eyes. 
Perhaps all the years of his life had not 
taught the rectof so much as did that half- 
hour in an unknown poor bed-chamber, 
where, honest and humble, he stood aside, 
and, kneeling down, responded to his:young 
brother’s prayer. His young brother—young 
enough to have been his son—not half nor 
a quarter part so learned as he; b&t a world 
further on in that profession which they 
shared—the art of winning souls. 

When those prayers were over, the rector 
without a word to anybody, stole quietly 
away. When he got into the street, how- 
ever, he found himself closely followed by 
Miss Wodchouse, of whom he was not at 
this moment afraid. That good creature 
was crying softly under her veil. She was 
eager to make up to him, to open out her 
full heart ; and indeed the rector, like her- 
self, in that wonderful sensation of surprised 
and unenvying discomfiture, was glad at that 
moment of sympathy too. 

“O Mr. Proctor, isn’t it wonderful?” 
sighed good Miss Wodehouse. 

The rector did not speak, but he answered 
by a very emphatic nod of his head. 

“Tt did not used to be so when you and I 
were young,” said his companion in failure. 
“T sometimes take a little comfort from that ; 
but no doubt, if it had been in me, it would 
have shown itself somehow. Ah, I fear, I 
fear, I was not well brought up; but, to be 
sure, that dear child has not been brought 
up at all, if one may say so. Her poor 
mother died when she was born. And oh, 
I’m afraid I never was kind to Lucy’s mother, 
Mr. Proctor. You know she was only a year 
or two older than I was; and to think of that 
child, that baby! What a world she is, and 
always was, before me that might have been 
her mother, Mr. Proctor!” said Miss Wode- 
house, with a little sob. 

“But things were different in our young 
days,” said the rector, repeating her senti- 


teries which he dared not touch upon. The | ment, without inquiring whether it were true 
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or not, and finding a certain vague consola- 
tion in it. 

‘* Ah, that is true,’ said Miss Wodehouse 
—“‘ that is true; what a blessing things are 
so changed; and these blessed young crea- 
tures,” she added softly, with tears falling 
out of her gentle old eyes—* these blessed 
young creatures are near the Fountain- 
head.” 

With this speech Miss Wodehouse held 
out her hand to the rector, and they parted 
with a warm mutual grasp. The rector went 
straight home—straight to his study, where 
he shut himself in, and was not to be dis- 
turbed ; that night was one long to be re- 
membered in the good man’s history. For 
the first time in his life he set himself to in- 
quire what was his supposed business in 
this world. His treatises on the Greek verb, 
and his new edition of Sophocles, were 
highly creditable to the Fellow of All-Souls; 
but how about the rector of Carlingford? 
What was he doing here, among that little 
world of human creatures who were dying, 
being born, perishing, suffering, falling into 
misfortune and anguish, and all manner 
of human vicissitudes, every day? Young 
Wentworth knew what to say to that woman 


was included in the duties of his office, he 
must perform them, or quit his post. Buthow 
to perform them? Can one learn to convey 
consolation to the dying, to teach the igno- 
rant, to comfort the sorrowful? Are these 
matters to be acquired by study, like Greek 
verbs or intricate measures? ‘The rector’s 
heart said No. The rector’s imagination 
unfolded before him, in all its haleyon bless- 
edness, that ancient paradise of All-Souls, 
where no such confounding demands ever 
disturbed his beatitude. The good man 
groaned within himself over the mortifica- 
tion, the labor, the sorrow, which this living 
was bringing upon him. “If I had but let 
it pass to Morgan, who wanted to marry,” 
he said with self-reproach ; and then sud- 
denly bethought himself of his own most in- 
nocent filial romance, and the pleasure his 
mother had taken in her new house and new 
beginning life. At that touch the tide flowed 
back again. Could he dismiss her now to 
another solitary cottage in Devonshire, her 
old home there being all dispersed and 
broken up, while the house she had hoped 
to die in cast her out from its long-hoped-for 
shelter? Therector was quite overwhelmed 





| by this new aggravation. If by any effort of 


in her distress; and so might the rector, had | | his own, any sacrifice to himself, he could 
her distress concerned a “disputed transla- | | preserve this bright new home to his mother, 
tion, or adisused idiom. The good man was | would he shrink from that labor of love? 

startled in his composureand calm. To-day} Nobody, however, knew any thing about 
he had visibly failed in a duty which evenin those conflicting thoughts which rent his 
All-Souls was certainly known to be one of | sober bosom. He preached next Sunday as 
the duties of a Christian priest. Was he a | usual, letting no trace of the distressed, wist- 
Christian priest, or what was he? He was ‘ful anxiety to do his duty which now pos- 
troubled to the very depths of his soul. To ' sessed him gleam into hissermon. He looked 
hold an office the duties of which he could down upon a crowd of unsympathetic, unin- 
not perform, was clearly impossible. The terested faces, when he delivered that smooth 
only question, and that a hard one, was, little sermon, which nobody cared much 





whether he could learn to discharge those | 
duties, or whether he must cease to be rec- | 


tor of Carlingford. He labored over this | 


problem in his solitude, and could find no 
answer. ‘“ Things were different when we 
were young,” was the only thought that was 
any comfort to him, and that was poor con- 
solation. 

For one thing, it is hard upon the most 


magnanimous of men to confess that he has_ 


undertaken an office for which he has not 
found himself capable. Magnanimity was 
perhaps too lofty a word to apply to the rec- 
tor ; but he was honest to the bottom of his 
soul. As soon as he became aware of what 


about, and which disturbed nobody. The 
| only eyes which in the smallest degree com- 
prehended him were those of good Miss 
| Wodehouse, who had been the witness and 
the participator of his humiliation. Lucy 
was not there. Doubtless Lucy was at St. 
Roque’s, where the sermons of the perpetual 
curate differed much from those of the rec- 
tor of Carlingford. Ah me! the rectorship, 
with all its responsibilities, was a serious 
business ; and what was to come of it yet, 
Mr. Proctor could not see. He was not a 
hasty man—he determined to wait and see 
what events might make of it ; to consider 
_it ripely—to take full counsel with himself. 


| 
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Every time he came out of his mother’s pres- 
ence, he came affected and full of anxiety to 
preserve to her that home which pleased her 
so much. She was the strong point in favor 
of Carlingford ; and it was no small tribute 
to the good man’s filial affection, that for her 
chiefly he kept his neck under the yoke of a 
service to which he knew himself unequal 
and, sighing, turned his back upon his be- 
loved cloisters. If there had been no other 
sick-beds immediately in Carlingford, Mrs. 
Proctor would have won the day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sucn a blessed exemption, however, was 
not to be hoped for. When the rector was 
sqlemnly sent for from his very study to visit 
a poor man who was not expected to live 
many days, he put his prayer-book ‘under 
his arm, and went off doggedly, feeling that 
now was the crisis. He went through it in 
as exemplary a manner as could have been 
desired, but it was dreadful work to the rec- 
tor.’ If nobody else suspected him, he sus- 
pected himself. He had no spontaneous 
word of encouragement or consolation to 
offer ; he went through it as his duty with a 
horrible abstractness. That night he went 
home disgusted beyond all possible power of 
self-reconciliation. He could not continue 
this. Good evangelical Mr. Bury, who went 
before him, and by nature loved preaching, 
had accustomed the people to much of such 
visitations. It was murder to the Fellow of 
All-Souls. 

That night Mr. Proctor wrote a Jong let- 
ter to his dear cheery old mother, disclosing 
all his heart to her. It was written with a 
pathos of which the good man was wholly 
unconscious, and finished by asking her ad- 
vice and her prayers. He sent it up to her 
next morning on her breakfast-tray, which 
he always furnished with his own hands, and 
went out to occupy himself in paying visits 
till it should be time to see her, and ascertain 
her opinion. At Mr. Wodehouse’s there was 
nobody at home but Lucy, who was very 
friendly, and took no notice of that sad en- 








conscience supplied all that was wanting. 
If good Miss Wodehouse had been there 
with her charitable looks, and her diseffi- 
ciency so like his own, it would have been a 
consolation to the good man. He would 
have turned joyfully from Lucy and her 
blue ribbons to that distressed dove-colored 


, | woman, so greatly had recent events changed 


him. But the truth was, he cared nothing 
for either of them now-a-days. He was de- 
livered from those whimsical, distressing 
fears. Something more serious had obliter- 
ated those lighter apprehensions. He had 
no leisure now to think that somebody had 
planned to marry him; all his thoughts were 
fixed on matters so much more important 
that this was entirely forgotten. 

Mrs. Proctor was seated as usual in the 
place she loved, with her newspapers, her 
books, her work-basket, and silver-headed 
cane at the side of her chair. The old lady, 
like her son, looked serious. She beckoned 
him to quicken his steps when she saw him 
appear at the drawing-room door, and point- 
ed to the chair placed beside her, all ready 
for this solemn conference. He came in 
with a troubled face, scarcely venturing to 
look at her, afraid to see the disappointment 
which he had brought upon his dearest 
friend. The old lady divined why it was he 
did not lift his eyes. She took his hand and 
addressed him with all her characteristic vi- 
vacity. 

“ Morley, what is this you mean, my dear? 
When did I ever give my son reason to dis- 
trust me? Do you think I would suffer you 
to continue in a position painful to yourself 
for my sake? How dare you think such a 
thing of me, Morley? Don’t say so; you 
didn’t mean it! I can see it in your eyes.” 

The rector shook his head, and dropped 
into the chair placed ready for him. He 
might have had a great deal to say for him- 
self could she have heard him. But as it 
was, he could not shout all his reasons and 
apologies into her deaf ear. 

“As for the change to me,” said the old 


ae instinctively seizing upon the heart of 
counter which had changed his views so en- | 


the difficulty, “that’s nothing—simply noth- 


tirely. The rector found, on inquiry, that jing. I’ve not had time to get attached to Car- 
the woman was dead, but not until Mr. \lingford. I've no associations with the place. 
Wentworth had administered to her fully | Of course I shall be very glad to go back to 
all my old friends. Put that out of the ques- 
tion, “Morley. “ 

But the rector only shook his head once 


the consolations of the Church. Lucy did 
not look superior, or say any thing in admi- | 


ration of Mr. Wentworth, but the rector’s | 
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more. The more she made light of it, the 
more he perceived all the painful circum- 
stances involved. Could his mother go 
back to Devonshire and tell all her old ladies 
that her son had made a failure in Carling- | 
ford? He grieved within himself at the | 
thought. His brethren at All-Souls might’ 
understand him; but what could console the 


brave old woman for all the condolence and | 


commiseratiou to which she would be sub- 
ject? “It goes to my heart, mother,” he 
cried in her ear. 

“ Well, Morley, I am very sorry you find 
it so,” said the old lady; “ very sorry you | 
can’t see your way to all your duties. They | 


tell me the late rector was very Low Church, | 


and visited about like a Dissenter, so it is 
not much wonder you, with your differ- 
ent habits, find yourself a good deal put 
out; but, my dear, don’t you think it’s only 
at first? Don’t you think after awhile the 
people would get into your ways, and you 
into theirs ? Miss Wodehouse was here this 
morning, and was telling me a good deal 
about the late rector. It’s to be expected 
you should find the difference; but by and | 
by, to be sure, you might get used to it, and 
the people would not expect so much.” 

‘Did she tell you where we met the other 
day ?” asked the rector, with a brevity ren- 
dered necessary by Mrs. Proctor’s infirmity. 

“ She told me—she’s a dear confused good 
soul,” said the old lady—* about the differ- 
ence between Lucy and herself, and how the 
young creature was twenty’ times handier 
than she, and something about young Mr. 
Wentworth of St. Roque’s. Really, by all 
I hear, that must be avery presuming young 
man,” cried Mrs. Proctor, with a lively air 
of offence. ‘ His interference among your 
parishioners, Morley, is really more than I 
should be inclined to bear.” 

Once more the good rector shook his head. 
He had not thought of that aspect of the 
subject. He was, indeed, so free from van- 
ity or self-importance, that his only feeling 
in regard to the sudden appearance of the 
perpetual curate was respect and surprise. 
He would not be convinced otherwise even 
now. ‘ Hecan do his duty, mother,” he an- 
swered, sadly. 

‘“‘ Stuff and nonsense !” cried the old lady. 
“Do you mean to tell me a boy like that can 
do his duty better than my son could do it, 
if he put his mind to it? Andif it is your 
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duty, Morley dear,” continued his mother, 
melting a little, and in a coaxing, persua- 


sive tone, “of course I know you will do 


‘it, however hard it may be.” 

“That’s just the difficulty,” cried the rec- 
tor, venturing on a longer speech than usual, 
and roused to a point at which he had no 

‘fear of the listeners in the kitchen; “ such 
duties require other training than mine has 
| been. I can’t!—do you hear me, mother? 
, —and I must not hold a false position ; that’s 
| impossible.” 

|“ You sha’n’t hold a false position,” cried 
the old lady; “ that’s the only thing that is 
| impossible—but, Morley, let us consider, 
dear. You are aclergyman, youknow; you 
ought to understand all that’s required of 
you a great deal better than these people do. 
My dear, your poor father and I trained you 
up to be aclergyman,” said Mrs. Proctor, 
rather pathetically, ‘‘ and not to be a Fellow 
of All-Souls.” 

The rector groaned. Had it not been ad- 
hemmagycery progress, unhoped-for good for- 
| tune, that made him a member of that 

‘learned corporation? He shook his head. 
| Nothing could change the fact now. After 
| fifteen years’ experience of that Elysium, he 
‘could not put on the cassock and surplice 
with all his youthful fervor. He had set- 
tled into his life-habits long ago. With the 
quick perception which made up for her de- 
ficiency, his mother read his face, and saw 
the cause was hopeless; yet with female 
courage and pertinacity made one effort 
more. 

“ And with an excellent, hard-working cu- 
rate,” said the old lady— a curate whom, 
of course, we’d do our duty by, Morley, and 
who could take a great deal of the responsi- 
bility off your hands ; for Mr. Vincent though 
a nice young man, is not, F know, the man 
you would have chosen for such a post; and 
still more, my dear son—we were talking of 
it in jest not long ago, but it is perfect ear- 
nest, and a most important matter—with a 
good wife, Morley ; a wife who would enter 
into all the parish work, and give you useful 
hints, and conduct herself as a clergyman’s 
wife should—with such a wife—” 

“Lucy Wodehouse!” cried the rector, 
starting to his feet, and forgetting all his 
proprieties; “I tell you the thing is impos- 
sible. I'll go back to All-Souls.” 

He sat down again, doggedly, having said 
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it. His mother sat looking at him in silence, 
with tears in her lively old eyes. She was 
saying within herself that she had seen his 
father take just such a “turn,” and that it 
was no use arguing with them under such 
circumstances. She watched him, as women 
often do watch men, waiting till the crea- 
ture should come to itself again and might 
be spoken to. The incomprchensibleness of 
women is an old theory, but what is that 
to the curious, wondering observation with 
which wives, mothers, and sisters watch the 
other unreasoning animal in those moments 
when he has snatched the reins out of their 
hands, and is not to be spoken to! What 
he will make of it in those unassisted mo- 
ments afflicts the compassionate female un- 
derstanding. It is best to let him come to, 
and feel his own helplessness. Such was 
Mrs. Proctor’s conclusion, as, vexed, dis- 
tressed, and helpless, she leant back in her 
chair, and wiped a few tears of disappoint- 
ment and yexation out of her bright old 
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lively old mother’s memory, and how could 
any reminiscences of that uncongenial local- 
ity disturb the recovered beatitude of the 
Fellow of All-Souls ? 

Yet all was not so satisfactory as it ap- 
peared. Mr. Proctor paid for his temporary 
absence. All-Souls was not the Elysium it 
had been before that brief, disastrous voy- 
age into the world. The good man felt the 
stings of failure; he felt the mild jokes of 
his brethren in those Elysian fields. He 
could not help conjuring up to himself vis- 
ions of Morgan with his new wife in that 
pretty rectory. Life, after all, did not con- 
sist of books, nor were Greek verbs essen- 
tial to happiness. The strong emotion into 
which his own failure had roused him—the 
wondering silence in which he stood looking 
at the ministrations of Lucy Wodehouse and 
| the young curate—the tearful, sympathetic 
| woman as helpless as himself, who had stood 
beside him in that sick-chamber, came back 
|upon his recollection strangely, amidst the 








eyes. repose, not so blessed as heretofore, of All- 

The rector saw this movement, and it once | Souls. The good man had found out that 
more excited him to speech. ‘But you | secret of discontent which most men find out 
shall have a house in Oxford, mother,” he|a great deal earlier than he. Something 
cried—“ you sha’n’t go back to Devonshire | better, though it might be sadder, harder, 
—where I can see you every day, and you; more calamitous, was in this world.. Was 
can hear all that is going on. Bravo! that | there ever human creature yet that had not 
will be a thousand times better than Carling-| something in him more congenial to the 
ford.” thorns and briers outside to be conquered, 

It was now Mrs. Proctor’s turn to jump | than to that mild paradise for which our pri- 
up, startled, and put her hand on his mouth | meval mother disqualified all her children? 
and point to the door. The rector did not| When he went back to his dear cloisters, 
care for the door; he had disclosed his sen-| good Mr. Proctor felt that sting: a longing 
timents, he had taken his resolution, and | for the work he had rejected stirred in him 
now the sooner all was over the better for ;—a wistful recollection of the sympathy he 


the emancipated man. 


Thus concluded the brief incumbency of | 


the Reverend Morley Proctor. When he 
returned to Oxford everybody was glad to 
see him, and he left Carlingford with univer- 
sal good wishes. The living fell to Morgan, 
who wanted to be married, and whose turn 
was much more to be a working clergyman 
than a classical commentator. Old Mrs. 
Proctor got a pretty house under shelter of 
the trees of St. Giles’, and half the under- 
graduates fell in love with the old lady in 
the freshness of her second lifetime. Car- 


| had not sought. 

And if in future years any traveller, if 
travellers still fall upon adventures, should 
light upon a remote parsonage in which an 
elderly, embarrassed rector, with a mild wife 
in dove-colored dresses, toils painfully after 
his duty, more and more giving his heart to 
it, more and more finding difficult expres- 
sion for the unused faculty, let him be sure 
that it is the late rector of Carlingford, self- 
expelled out of the uneasy paradise, setting 
forth untimely, yet not too late, into the la- 
borious world. 


dingford passed away like a dream from the | 
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, atnenzum. 
KING JEROME AND‘ HIS AMERICAN WIFE. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of King Je- 
rome and Queen Catherine—[ Mémoires et 

Correspondance du Roi Jéréme et de laReine 

Catherine. Premiére Partie]. — Paris, 

Dentu. 

REcENT French trials have given to the 
early days of King Jerome the interest of 
romance. Jerome was a naughty boy, and 
his naughtiness led him into scrapes which 
had their comic and their tragic sides. The 
law courts of his nephew have, indeed, been 
very kind to him, and very hard upon the 
beautiful young lady whom he betrayed and 
abandoned; but opinion in Europe is not 
yet governed by the Code Napoléon; and 
hence appears to have arisen a necessity for 
some further literary defence of Jerome’s 
conduct, and especially of his engagement 
with Elizabeth Patterson. It would almost 





seem as if M. Alexandre Dumas had been 
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grace, varied in Jerome’s case by an occa- 
sional duel, the folly of which was only to 
be equalled by its ferocity. The English 
reader will find as much difficulty in under- 
standing the author’s account of the political 
events of the period as if they were ‘‘ wars 
in Flanders.” But, as all the political 
events are made subservient to the hero, and 
serve only asa background and mise-en-scéne 
for Jerome, to enable him to assume a pose, 
the historical unities are not of much impor- 
tance; they bear as much resemblance to 
actual facts as the cannon’s smoke and dead 
soldiers represent the battle raging behind 
the Marquis of Granby on a village sign- 
post. Jerome was sent to join the French 
fleet about to sail under Admiral Gauteaume. 
Jerome was on board the Indivisible. The 
fleet sailed about for some time up and down 
in the Mediterranean, without doing any 
thing particular, except allowing some of 
their vessels to be captured. Frenchmen 





sclected for this delicate work. The success | are not in the least amphibious and the 


is not great. All the Chinese puzzles ever | author's maritime facts are very hazy. The 
invented, all the hard riddles offered under | Fyench fleet sails, in these pages, hither and 


penalties by the Sphinx, all the hard tasks | thither; and the reader will be as perplexed 





laid upon victims in fairy tales or out of 
them, were easy matters compared to the 
difficulty of transforming King Jerome into 


as Nelson if he struggles to understand what 


“z are about. 


Jerome saw his first battle, and was re- 


ahero. In fact, the task is no less than to | warded by being sent home on board the 
make something out of nothing: ot i n’y a | prize Swiftsure, an English vessel captured 


rien le rot perd ses droits. 

In the beginning Jeromé is presented, in 
the Dumas fashion, as a student, at the Col- 
lege of Juilly—a spoiled, noisy, troublesome 
boy, whose escapades are told in the delicate 
paraphrases to which the French language 
lends itself so blandly that a foreigner 
might imagine the chief end for which it was 
created was to color and soften ugly facts 
with its delicately tinted epithets. The art 
of dress is as much shown in the French 
language as-in the French fashions. 
dowed with an agreeable, elegant, and ad- 
mirable appearance, full of impetuosity, Je- 
rome at fifteen was the spoiled child of the 
First Consul, whose paternal watchfulness 
was defeated more than once by the uncon- 
sidered acts of this ardent and decided na- 
ture.” 

The “ardent and decided nature ” exhib- 
ited itself in the ways by which prodigal 
sons have distinguished themselves from 
time immemorial; an unlimited faculty for 
spending money, getting into debt and dis- 


“En- | 


and brought home in pomp; and on his ar- 
rival he received commendation, and the 
commission of an aspirant of the first-class. 
| Napoleon, however, wrote a significant let- 
|ter to his brother, expressing a hope that he 
| would give his whole mind to learn his pro- 
'fession; that he would go aloft, learn the 
| different parts of a ship, and suffer no one 
‘else to do his work. He expresses a hope 
that Jerome, in time, will become “ aussi 
agile qu'un bon mousse.” 

Jerome assisted at the fétes given to cele- 
brate the brief peace, or rather armistice, 
which occurred as a lull in the great war. 
The “ éclat incomparable” which, according 
to the author, these rejoicings shed upon the 
name of Bonaparte, and the “ scénes magi- 
ques” which Paris presented to the whole 
world (for Paris has always understood the 
art of getting up spectacles), completely 
turned the head of Jerome; he was the fly 
on the chariot-wheel in all his glory; “ le 
trait dominant de son caractére, le sentiment 
profond de sa dignité personelle” received a 
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great accession of force. But before it had 
time to come to its full growth, Napoleon 
sent him once more to sea. This time it 
was the expedition to St. Domingo. The 
wretched story has been often told; it re- 
ceives no fresh illustration in these pages; 
it only becomes more confused in blood, and 
smoke, and horror. Jerome was again al- 
lowed to come home with despatches ; and 
the reader will smile at the tone of delicate 
deprecation with which the author hints that 
Jerome got into all the mischief possible dur- 
ing the month he remained at Paris. Na- 
poleon sent him to sea again at the end of a 
month, but Jerome contrived means to re- 
main at Nantes, and to amuse himself for 
two months, and when, at length, he tardily 
embarked, a convenient storm drove him 
back to port. The difficulty of getting Je- 
rome afloat was like that of launching the 
Great Eastern. At length he sailed, and ar- 
rived at Martinique; where, utterly incom- 
petent, and caring nothing for his profession, 
he was made captain of the brig Epervier. 
He had an attack of yellow fever, which gave 
him a final disgust for the hardships of a 
sailor’s life, and he expressed a very dis- 
tinct desire to give up his commission and 
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rome was 4\..3,of any thing that sent him on 
shore. He hated responsibility, but he de- 
lighted in receiving the official demonstra- 
tion of respect due to him as commander of 
a vessel of war and brother to the First Con- 
sul. He was enchanted when the Governor 
of Martinique received him with all the gar- 
|rison turned outunder arms. Jerome was a 
parvenu to the backbone, and his vulgarity 
was engrained. To appear in a state car- 
riage, to receive attention from high person- 
|ages, to be flattered, to spend unlimited 
| pocket-money, to have nothing to do but to 
|go to féles and public amusements—those 
were his notions of royal felicity. The au- 
thor does not narrate one single trait of 
| youthful generosity, or manly ambition, or 
| rational common sense. Jerome had the un- 
| mitigated selfishness of a prince of the days 
of the “right divine of kings to govern 
| wrong ;” but he entirely lacked the royal 
| grace and princely manner with which kings 
| who have left but a sorry name in history 
,conciliated, personally, the good-will and 
| propitiated the patience of their subjects. 
Jerome cared nothing for the opportunities 
| offered to him of obtaining distinction; the 


| duties of his profession were a weariness to 


get rid of the whole concern, which the stony- | him ; he even wished, as we have seen, to give 


hearted admiral refused to grant. It was,|up the command of his vessel—because it 
however, evident that Jerome was unfit to | entailed duties. The admiral, exasperated at 
be intrusted with the destinies of a herring- Jerome’s stupid discourtesy to the English 
boat. Under his command the Epervier | flag, ordered him to return at once to France. 
was in the most miserable state; betwixt the | War was on the point of breaking out, but 


sickness and the desertion of the men, it 


needed to be entirely refitted. Jerome was | 


recalled to France, but, with his usual self- 
will, he had now no inclination to go; he 
was amusing himself at Martinique, where 
he found a childish pleasure in being treated 
‘“‘ with the distinction due to the brother of the 
First Consul.” He was the torment of his 
admiral, Villaret Joyeuse, who only desired 
to get him safely off. At last, after repeated 
orders, he sailed; but scarcely had he left 
the shore than he contrived seriously to in- 
sult an English man-of-war out of pure in- 
solence and heedlessness. Alarmed, how- 
ever, at the possible consequences of what 
he had done, Jerome returned to Martinique ; 
and the admiral, who believed him well on 
his voyage, had the vexation to see him come 
back with a folly on his hands which was 
likely to have serious consequences. 

Not in the slightest degree abashed, Je- 


| the 


| the peace, though strained to extremity, had 


not actually been yet broken, and the French 
admiral did not want to get into a quarrel. 
Jerome, fertile in expedients for avoiding 
what he disliked, wrote back excuses, and 
delayed his departure till it became impossi- 
ble. The admiral, at his wits’ end, and anx- 
ious to be quit of him at any rate, yet fear- 
ful of his being made prisoner, gave him 
permission togoto America. Jerome asked 
nothing better; and to America he went. 
The biographer, previous to naming the spot 
where Jerome landed, proceeds to give a de- 
scription of the attitude assumed by his 
hero. He says :— 


“ Jerome had scarely set foot in the Amer- 
ican territory than he began to give himself 
| the privileges, manners, and airs of a prinee, 
{tempered only by the incognito which he at 
first assumed. As to his opinions and his 


conduct, he set them resolutely above all 
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remonstrances and censure from any quarter 
whatever: L’audace et toujours de U’audace.” 


Jerome, it must be owned, had that qual- 
ity for success in perfection. The point at 
which Jerome landed in the “ Etats Unis” 
was Norfolk, in Virginia ; he was accompa- 
nied by three companions, whom he called 
“his suite.” He repaired to Washington, 
and announced to the French consul that he 
must find the means to convey him and his 
suite to France—a matter by no means easy, 
seeing that by that time war had been de- 
clared between England and France; Eng- 
lish vessels were on the watch to do all the 
harm they could to French ships, and in- 
trinsically worthless as was Jerome in him- 
self, still, as brother to the First Consul, he 
would have been a prisoner worth making. 
The poor French consul, Pichon by name, 
with a vivid prevision of all the difficulties 
about to encompass him, made an effort to 
get Jerome off before his presence became 
known. He plaintively entreated ‘him to 


guard a strict incognito. Jerome promised ; | “ How happily the days of Thalaba went by.” 


but, with his vanity, was quite unable to 
keep the promise. He went to Baltimore 
whilst the consul endeavored to make his 
arrangements, and, at the end of three days, 
everybody in the city knew that the vain- 
glorious and flashy young Frenchman was 
no less than brother to the First Consul of 
France. 

‘“‘ Les Etats Unis ” were enchanted to find 
that such a celebrity had come to visit them, 
and hastened to offer the homage that was 
dear to Jerome’s heart; they took him at 
his own valuation. Jerome was flattered and 
féted to the top of his bent; and he took it 
all as a just tribute to his merits. One in- 
cident deserves special mention: the hotel- 
keeper at Washington, whose name was 
Barney or Barnum, saw at a glance all the 
capital that might be made out of Jerome ; 
and he took entire possession of him, fol- 
lowed him, flattered him, and showed him 
off everywhere. The coincidence of name 
and nature is curious. Jerome lent himself 
to his tactics, considering him only as an 
humble satellite. Barnum’s reputation was 
not good, and the French consul Pichon felt 
it his duty to warn Jerome against his unbe- 
coming intimacy with this man, a counsel 
which Jerome highly resented, haughtily de- 
siring Pichon to mind his own business, as 
he, Jerome, was capable of taking care of 
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himself! Pichon se tint pour dit, and could 
only put up his prayers that he might be 
speedily delivered from the presence of so 
troublesome a charge, for whose safety he 
was responsible, and over whom he had no 
control. All Baltimore was in a state of ex- 
citement; all the pomps and vanities that 
money and enthusiasm could procure were 
lavished on Jerome, and he enjoyed his po- 
'sition. There were difficulties in the way 
|of obtaining a passage for Jerome.in an 
American vessel, difficulties which Jerome 
| was more inclined to enhance than to obvi- 
, ate ; he was, for the first time in his life, en- 
| tirely his own master, and he was in no haste 
| to return to France, to the subjection of his 
brother, whose reproofs hé-was conscious of 
| deserving, and. quite certain of receiving. 
| He gave himself up to all the gayeties of the 
| season, obtaining, from time to time, a little 
| money from Pichon; but as all Baltimore 
| only asked for the honor of giving him un- 
| limited credit, it may be conceived 


| Amongst the belles of Baltimore, a certain 
| Miss Patterson reigned supreme. She was 
| extremely beautiful, as all contemporary tes- 
| timony declares; she was agreeable, witty, 
| clever, and ambitious ;—Zin short, Miss 
“ Betsay Patterson,” as the biographer calls 
her, was fully aware of her own charms, and 
| determined to draw a good result from them, 
| —she loved admiration, and she desired to 
| obtain a position of distinction. Her char- 
| acter was not unlike Jerome’s, in her love 
| for all the vanities of life; but she was be- 
| yond measure his superior in energy, sense, 
and spirit. She was very vain, and very 
|fond of admiration, of which she received 
enough to turn a reasonable woman’s head. 
She desired to shine in a wider horizon. 
Jerome was the brother of the hero who was 
master of the Tuileries, and who could, when 
he pleased, inhabit Versailles. To go to 
Paris, to have apartments in a palace, to set 
French fashions and enjoy the delights of 
unlimited milliners’ bills, was a prospect 
well calculated to dazzle a young girl. Miss 
Betsay was “beautiful exceedingly,” her 
worst enemies never accused her of being 
otherwise ; with all her vanity “ she was a 
woman of the strictest principle ;” her fa- 
ther was arich merchant, well known and 
well respected; all her family belonged to 
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that quasi-American aristocracy “the upper 
ten thousand,” though it had not then re- 
ceived that compendious name. 

In birth, parentage, fortune, and educa- 
tion she was Jerome’s equal,—in intellect 
and character she was his superior ; but then 
she had no brother of genius capable of rais- 
ing his family out of the middle class into the 
ranks of areigning dynasty. Napoleon had 
already risen so high as to make it a dazzling 
honor to any not born to royal legitimacy to 
be connected with him ; he might soar still 
higher, but his balloon had not yet passed out 
of hail, nor quite out of the reach of those still 
standing on their natural level ;—there was 
yet one brief moment, when a fortunate and 
audacious spring might take the aspirant into 
the ascending car, or, failing, break his neck. 
Jerome at Baltimore was in the zenith of a 
vulgar success ; all the distinction that Bal- 
timore could offer was given to him ; he was 
young, lively, tolerably good looking, and 
well endowed with the quality for which the 
Puritan divine once innocently prayed as a 
crowning grace, “a good conceit of him- 
self.” If ‘‘ Miss Betsay” had any female 
susceptibility she might be excused if she 
fell in love with the hero of so much homage 
from those who made up the whole of her 
world. Falling in love with a popular hero 
or a popular clergyman is as much of an epi- 
demic as hysterics among a parcel of school- 
girls. Nothing but the spirit of contradic- 
tion and a great deal of good sense can resist 
the force of example. Jerome fell violently 
in love with “ Miss Betsay,” and proposed 
marriage ; she accepted the offer, which made 
her the envy of all the women in Baltimore. 
Mr. Patterson, the father, in consideration 
of the connection, was willing to overlook 
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Jerome’s want of actual fortune, and aie 
his consent. The Spanish ambassador and 
the Barnum before mentioned, were Jerome’s 
confederates in the affair ; both of them were 
amiably anxious to promote his views and 
prevent his thinking of difficulties. 

Pichon had been in great perplexity and 





trouble of mind ever since destiny had sent 

Jerome to take refuge in America. Pichon's | 
only aspiration was to keep Jerome quiet and | 
to get him safely away. It was hopeless to 

try to make Jerome quiet, he was bent on | 
producing himself in the most flagrant splen- | 
dor at every moment, assuming the non- | 
chalant dignity of a prince in disguise, spend- | 
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ing money and ordering about as though he 
had been the last incarnation of “‘ My Lord 
Marquis of Carabas.” To get him away in 
safety, even if he would have consented to 
go, was a matter of great difficulty; for Eng- 
lish frigates, quite aware of his presence, 
were hovering about the coast, on the watch 
for every French vessel which attempted to 
leave port. The American Government 
could not, without violating its neutrality, 
give a passage to Jerome in one of their own 
vessels, nor in any case do more than shut 
their eyes. Jerome, who wasa caricature of 
his brother, possessing all the Bonapartean 
imperiousness of will, though it was never 
shown except in matters which touched his 
own inclination, had declared that nothing 
should induce him to go back to France in 
any vessel of less dignity than a man-of-war. 
Pichon did his best; he got a smail armed 
brig, called Le Clothier, ready for sea. A 
fortunate moment offered for her to get away}: 
Pichon. entreated Jerome to embark without 
delay. But Jeréme, who by this time was 
over head and ears in love, and had matri- 
monial intentions, declined the invitation to 
repair on board Le Clothier, but he wrote 
despatches to his brother, which he sent by 
the vessel, announcing his own intention to 
remain in America until he should receive a 
reply to them! Pichon was driven to the 
verge of madness and gray hairs, though the 
author tells us that he felt a secret pride to 
see the ease and dignity with which Jerome 
represented France. Jerome Bonaparte must 
have been the original from whom Alexan- 
dre Dumas has drawn his heroes. 

On the occasion of a visit Jerome paid to 
Washington, the President Jefferson invited 
him to a grand dinner. Jerome, who took 
all the marks of attention as his due, treated 
the American President with dignified affa- 
bility, and charmed the company with his 
conversation. The next morning, as he was 
stepping into his carriage to return to Bal- 
timore, he turned to Pichon, who stood by, 
and said, with serene negligence, “ It is my 
intention to be married on the 7th of Novem- - 
ber next, at Baltimore, to Miss Patterson. I 
invite you and Madame Pichon to be present 
on the occasion.” Having launched this 
thunderbolt, he drove away. It required a 
day and night for poor Pichon to recover his 
scattered senses. It was now the 28th of 
October—the consul-general could do noth- 
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ing but protest. He weoi rce letters— 
one to Jerome, one to Mr. Patterson, and 
one to the consul in Baltimore, declaring 
that by the French Code any marriage con- 
tracted by a French subject under the age of 
twenty-five, without the consent of parents 
and guardians, was null in France. On the 
receipt of these letters Jerome was furious, 
and uttered invectives against Pichon; but 
Papa Patterson was dignified: he broke off 
the match, and sent his daughter away from 
home. Jerome was apparently brought to 
reason by Mr. Patterson’s representations ; 
he offered an apology to Pichon for the un- 
parliamentary language he had used towards 
him in the heat of his displeasure; he pro- 
fessed to see his error, laid all the blame 
upon the undue influence which had been 
brought to bear upon him, and especially 
accused the false counsels of the Spanish 
ambassador, Mr. Barnum, and a certain 
General Smith. Jerome even condescended 
to beg Pichon not to mention the affair when 
he wrote home. Pichon ought to have mis- 


trusted this sudden submission ; but he was 
flattered at the success of his eloquence : and 
he wrote to Talleyrand a self-glorifying de- 


spatch about his own promptness, decision, 
and success. Jerome set out on a tour to 
dissipate his chagrin. Pinchon renewed his 
efforts to persuade him to leave America; 
but in vain. Admiral Willaumez sent offi- 
cial orders to him to depart; but Jerome 
only repeated his intention to await the an- 
swer from his brother to his despatches. 
They could not bring their horse to the wa- 
ter, much less make him drink. 

Jerome went on his tour. New York re- 
ceived him with demonstrations of ardent 
admiration, and gave him fétes, and balls, 
and entertainments to his heart’s content. 
For three weeks Pichon’s heart remained at 
ease; but on the 25th of December, 1803, 
he received a brief official announcement that 
Jerome had been married to Miss Patterson 
on the previous evening, as fast asthe Church 
and the paternal benediction could unite 
them! They were man and wife by all that 
was sacred and indissoluble. Bishop Car- 
rol, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Balti- 
more, performed the ceremony. Joined to 
the announcement of his marriage, was a no- 
tification that Jerome wanted money, which 
Pichon was to furnish immediately. 
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** All things to God are possible save one— 

That to undo which is already done.” 
The marriage was regular and legal in every 
particular; and Miss Betsy Patterson was, 
as far as rites and ceremonies could make 
her, the lawful wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 
and qualified to share all the honors of his 
rising star. Jerome had a shrewd notion of 
the manner in which the news would be re- 
ceived at home; and, with characteristic dis- 
like to every thing unpleasant, he left the 
task of announcing it to Pichon and Ad- 
miral Willaumez. 

The French consul thought it his duty to 
make the best of an accomplished fact, and 
made a merit of effacing the memory of his 
opposition by treating Madame Jerome with 
every formality of official respect. Without 
troubling themselves about any evil day that 
might be in store for them, the newly mar- 
ried pair proceeded to enter into “ all the gay- 
eties of the season” at Baltimore. American 
society felt flattered at the choice of Jerome ; 
and made an apotheosis of both bride and 
bridegroom. Nothing but the splendors of 
the last scene of a pantomime could express 
the glitter and glory that surrounded them, 
although the smell of brimstone, and the 
danger from rockets and red-fire, were un- 
pleasantly apparent through all. What 
would the First Consul say? Nevertheless, 
France was a long way off, and they could 
not hear what was said for a long time. 

On the 18th of May the news came that 
Napoleon had been declared emperor. Ma- 
dame Jerome was possibly a princess! From 
the moment Jerome heard of his brother’s 
elevation, he began to be as restlessly im- 
patient to get back to France as he had hith- 
erto been obstinate to remain. He was, 
however, afraid to face his brother; and he 
had passed his word to the Pattersons that 
he would not leave America until his mar- 
riage had been recognized. Papa Patterson 
promised that when the time arrived for his 
departure he would show that he was not a 
father-in-law to be despised, by sending Je- 
rome and his wife to Europe in a vessel of 
his own, and in a style befitting his rank; 
but Jerome’s desire to remain in America 
had waned; he wanted to go and share his 
brother’s grandeur in Paris, and be a real 
prince of the blood. 

Napoleon’s reply to the announcement of 
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his brother’s marriage had not yet been re- 


ceived in America. Napoleon had been 
First Consul when the news reached him— 
he was Emperor when he replied on the 9th 
of June, 1804. He entirely declined to rec- 
ognize the marriage, taking his stand on 
the then recent law of the year xI—12th of 
the month Pluviose,” which, in the language 
of mortals, signified the 13th of February, 
1803; prohibiting French subjects, under 
the age of twenty-five, to contract marriage 
without the consent of parents or guardians. 
The orders to Pichon and all French officials 
were short, sharp, and decisive. Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte was recognized as Je- 
rome’s mistress, and as such was not to be 
treated with any marks of respect; and 


French vessels were forbidden to afford her. 


a passage ; if she attempted to enter France 
with Jerome, orders were given that she 
should be arrested and conveyed back to 
America. As to Jerome himself, he was or- 
dered to return home immediately. A pen- 
sion was offered to Miss Patterson of sixty 
thousand francs a year, on condition that 
she never assumed the name of Bonaparte 
or molested Jerome. 

If taking matters with a high hand could 
have overcome difficulties, Napoleon would 
have borne them down. Except the local 
enactment, which only held good in France 
and only regarded French subjects,—the 
law of marriage as recognized not only by 
the Catholic Church, but by the consent of 
Christendom, made the marriage contracted 
at Baltimore by Jerome and Miss Patterson 
valid in every respect,—as valid as the can- 
ons of the Church could make it. It re- 
mained to be seen whether the will of the 
emperor or the decree of the Church were 
the stronger. If Jerome could only be firm, 
the marriage must hold good—recognition 
or no recognition. 

But Jerome could be true to nothing, ex- 
cept his own inclination. He was not a 
worse man than Napoleon, but he was a 


Foo.,—a fool who could sce nothing, feel | 


nothing, care for nothing beyond the grat- 
ification of the whim of the moment. All 
that he inherited of the strong, inflexible 
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Bonapartean will was concentrated in the | 


‘embarked with his wife and secretary. 
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he had® been married to her for six months 
past. To go back to France at any risk, to 
be the “brother of the emperor,” was the 
idea that now possessed him. His wife 
was becoming a clog and an encumbrance. 
He had, however, to deal with a father-in- 
law who was as determined in his way as 
Napoleon. Jerome found that he would not 
be allowed to leave America without taking 
his wife with him. No French vessel dared 
to give her a passage; but Papa Patterson 
chartered at his own expense a fine vessel 
called the Philadelphia, on board of which, 
Jerome, his wife, and her relative Miss 
Spear, embarked with the greatest secrecy. 
But, as the old ballad sings :— 


“ They scarce had sailed a league, — 
A league but barely three, 
When dark, dark grew the foaming sea,’ 


—In plain prose, they encountered a heavy 
gale and were shipwrecked, the passengers 
escaping, though much of the baggage and 
all Jerome’s money were lost. If the case 
had been reversed, and Jerome had sunk to 
the bottom of the sea instead of his effects, 
it would have been a solution that would not 
have called forth tears. The unhappy Pi- 
chon, for whose sins Jerome had surely been 
sent to America, had only just heard authen- 
tic tidings of his departure, when he was 
thrown back into all his troubles by the 
news of his shipwreck and—escape! His 
troubles, however, drew near their end; for 
Jerome was now quite as impatient to de- 
part as Pichon could be to get rid of him, 
He made another effort to obtain the dignity 
of returning in a vessel of war, as became 
a new-made prince of the blood of the em- 
peror, but inexorable fate and the strict 
watch kept by English vessels made this im- 
possible. He did at last what he might have 
done at first ;—with the consent of his father- 
in-law, he took a passage in an American 
merchant vessel, bound for Portugal, and 
The 
vessel arrived quite safely at Lisbon. The 
French consul refused a passport to Madame 
Jerome, and wrote to Paris to announce what 
he had done. 

Jerome had shown some skill in the art 


gratification of his own vanity and his own | of tormenting consuls, and he had never 


sensuality. 


He had had his whim pretty | submitted to any reasoning or representation 
well out in regard to Miss Patterson—he | which led contrary to his inclinations. 


No 


had married her in spite of opposition, but considerations had withheld him from mak- 
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ing Miss Patterson his wife on the 25th of naparte family, neither reduced her to ob- 
December, 1803, and no considerations of | scurity nor tarnished her name. The pope 
his duty.as « husband or the common con-' declared the marriage binding peyond his 
siderations of humanity towards a woman |power to annul it; and the rest of Europe 
about to become the mother of his child, | recognized in Madame Jerome the victim of 
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withheld him from abandoning her, in a| 
strange country, where she had -neither 
friends nor relatives, where her position was 
more than equivocal, and where, if she were 
not in want of the necessaries of life, it was 
no thanks to Jerome, who made no provis- 
ion for the protection or support of an ex- 
tremely beautiful woman of seventeen whose 
physical condition rendered a return to her 
own country and her father’s house impossi- 





arbitrary power. 

She and her husband never met again 
after they parted at Lisbon, less than seven 
months after their marriage. She went to 
England where she was received with much 
kindness and sympathy, and in England her 
son was born, whom she had baptized as Je- 
rome Bonaparte. She afterwards returned 
to America. That her conduct and charac- 
ter were always above the power of scandal 


ble. He left her almost immediately on aval pos impugn, was no thanks to Jerome,—a 
riving at Lisbon, profssedly to throw him-| weaker woman or a less worldly one would 


self at his brother’s feet and prevail upon | 
His subse- | 


him to forgive the marriage. 
quent conduct proves that he never had any 
intention to embarrass himself further with 
her whom he had married; he showed him- 
self as self-willed and inconsequent in run- 
ning away from difficulties as he had been 
in running into them. 

Jerome set off in hot haste to present 

himself before his brother, who was at Turin. 
’ For eleven days he was kept waiting for an 
interview ; during this time he wrote a let- 
ter of abject submission, consenting to be 
governed in all things by the will of the 
emperor, and to recognize his own marriage 
as absolutely null, not even requiring to be 
dissolved. Napoleon wrote an order to Je- 
rome, that he himself should announce to 
his wife that he had of his own free will rec- 
ognized that his marriage was and had been 
null from the beginning. 

In return for this unqualified submission, 
Jerome was graciously pardoned and re- 
stored to his brother’s favor. Jerome’s con- 
sent once given, all manner of official acts 
and declarations were set forth to show how 
entirely null the marriage had always been, 
and the offspring illegitimate beyond re- 
demption. 

France was not all the world; and the im- 
perial decrees, although they deprived Ma- 
dame Jerome of all the advantages she had 
hoped for from her connection with the Bo- 





have been entirely crushed by such treat- 
ment as she had received. Madame Jerome 
was equal to her situation: she would doubt- 


| less have made quite as good a princess as 


any of the temporary royalties Napoleon 


loved to create, as though they had been 
|the flowers and garlands of his more solid 


efforts of power ; but, apart from this mor- 


| tification, she made all the gain possible out 


\of her position. She accepted the hand- 
'some pension allotted to her by the emperor, 
| and lived in such amicable relations with the 
family, as to give a great color of probabil- 
\ity to her present claim on the estate of 
Prince Jerome. The loss of such a husband 
could be nothing but a gain to her. She 
seems to have been a woman’ who, like 
Bussy Rabutin, n’aimait que le solide. A 
very proud, sensitive woman would have re- 
fused to accept the emperor’s pension ; but 
she judged it best to take it. Poverty was 
not added to her other vexations. As for 
Jerome, he was through life a fool and a 
poltroon. The fine epithets and sentimental 
phraseology in which the courtly editor of 
these Memoirs dresses his conduct does not 
disguise the very ugly look of his actions, 
both public and private. On his submission, 
Napoleon sent him once more to sea, and 
there he distinguished himself by his entire 
inability either to obey or command. He 
was the torment of his admiral, as he had 
been of the Consul Pichon. 





| 
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Home Ballads and Poems. By 
leaf Whittier. Boston, 
& Field’ ; London, Low & Co. 


worth listening to. Mr. Whitticr may not | 
ascend any lofty hill of vision, but he is 
clearly a seer according to his range. His 
song is simple and sound, sweet and strong. 
We take up his book as Lord Bacon liked 
to take up the bit of fresh earth, wet with 
morning and fragrant with wine. It has the 
healthy smell of Yankee soil with the wine 
of fancy poured over it. We get a gush of 
the prairie breeze, weird whispers from the 
dark and eerie belts of pine, wafts of the salt 
sca winds wandering inland, superb scents 
of the starred magnolias and box-tree blos- 
soming white. We hear the low of cattle, 
the buzzing of bees, the lusty song of the 
huskers, brown and ruddy, the drunken 
laughter of the jolly bob-o-link. Here are 
green memorials of the New World’s spring 
of promise, golden memorials of her abund- 
ance when the horn of autumn is poured 
into the overflowing lap of man; we see the 
white-horns tossing over the farmyard wall, 
the cock crowing in the sun with his comb 
glowing a most vital red, the brown gable 
of the old barn, roses running up to the 
eaves of the swallow-haunted homestead, the 
June sun “ tangling his wings of fire” in 
the network of green leaves, the aronia by 
the river lighting up the swarming shad, the 
river full of sunshine, with the bonny blue 
above and the blithe blink of sea in the dis- 
tance, and many a sight and sound of vernal 
life and country cheer. No American poct 
has more of the home-made and home- 
brewed than Mr. Whittier. His poetry is 
not filtered from the German Helicon ; it is 
a spring fresh from New World nature; 
and we gladly welcome its “sprightly run- 
nings.” 

Our Yankee bard is among poets what 
Mr. Brightis amongst the peace men. He 
has the soul of some old Norseman but- 
toned up under the Quaker’s coat, and the 
great bursts of heart will often peril the 
hold of the buttons, whilst the speaker with 
all his native energy and a manly mouth is 
“preaching brotherly love and driving it 
in.” With him, too, the Norse soul is found 
fighting for freedom, and he has done good 
service in making the heart of the North 
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beat quicker for the day when black slavery 


John Green- shall be no more, and in bringing about the 
8., Ticknor Present movement which the hopeful look 


al : | upon as preparatory to the gathering up of 
ERE is poetry worth waiting for, a poet the slave forces for a final fight. 


| 
| 





The poet is less martial in his latest book. 
He has learnt to possess his soul with more 
| Patience. The momentum is more subdued, 
and has a slower swing, quietly intense. 
Longer brooding has brought forth a more 
perfect, though less striking result. Take, 
for example, a few of the noble lines in re- 
membrance of Joseph Sturge, a man after 
our poet’s own heart :— 


“For him no minister’s chant of the immortals 
Rose from the lips of sin ; 
No mitred priest swang back the heavenly por- 
tals 
To let the white soul in. 


“ But Age and Sickness framed their tearful faces 
In the low hovel’s door, 

And prayers went up from all the dark by-places 
And shelters of the poor. 


“Not his the golden pen’s or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 

And truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight as a line of light. 


“The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love out-reaching unto all ‘God’s creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


“ Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed 
nourished 
By failure and by fall, 
Still a large faith in human-kind he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all. 


“ And now he rests his greatness and his swect- 
ness 
No more shall seem at strife ; 
And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life. 
“ Where the dews glisten and the song-birds war- 
ble, 
His dust to dust is laid, 
In Nature’s keeping, with no pomp of marble 
To shame his modest shade. 
“ The forges glow, the hammers all are ringing; 
Beneath its smoky vail, 


Hard by, the city of his love is swinging 
Its clamorous iron flail. 


“ But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above,— 

The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love.” 


In a time of trouble and struggle, of war 
and rumors of war, these lines take one with 
their quiet mastery and peaceful music, 
sinking sofil) into the soul as if spoken by 
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the very Spirit of Rest. To quote the poet’s 
own words, thé-whole picture is— 


“Beautiful in its holy peace as one 
Who stands at evening, when the work is done, 
Glorified in the setting of the sun.” 


“Telling the Bees” is a ballad as fine as 
the custom it celebrates is curious. ‘“ The 


Pipes at Lucknow” is a spirited poem. 
Many of the stanzas of “ The Shadow and 
the Light” might have been found worthy 
of weaving into “In Memoriam \” — 


“Ah, me! we doubt the shining skies 
Seen through our shadows of offence, 
And drown with our poor childish cries 

The cradle-hymn of kindly Providence. 


* And still we love the evil cause, 
And of the just effect complain ; 
We tread upon life’s broken laws, 
And murmur at our self-inflicted pain ; 


“ We turn us from the light, and find 
Our spectral shapes before us thrown, 
As they who leave the sun behind 
Walk in the shadows of themselves alone. 


“ And scarce by will or strength of ours 
We set our faces to the day ; 
Weak, wavering, blind, the Eternal Powers 
Alone can turn us from ourselves away.” 


Mr. Whittier is most successful perhaps 
in the present work in setting gravely sweet 
and kindly comforting thoughts to a com- 
mon ballad measure, which,he has tried 
again and again until it reaches its perfec- 
tion in pieces like “ My Psalm” and “ My 
Playmate.” Here is a specimen of the lat- 
ter poem :— 

“O playmate in the golden time ! 

Our mossy seat is green, 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 
“ The winds so sweet with birch and fern 
A sweeter memory blow ; 
And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 
** And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea,— 
The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee !” 


“‘ My Psalm ” is only to be felt thoroughly 
in the eve of life, when the mellowing influ- 
ences of age and experience have done their 
work, and the golden haze gathers about 
the closing of the calm day, touching this 
world with the beauty of the next. It must 
be read slowly and thoughtfully to be felt 
deeply :— 
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All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, © 
And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


‘“‘ Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ; 
That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back ; 


“* That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 
Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good : 


“* That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight ; 


“ That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 
Like mountain ranges over-past, 
In purple distance fair : 


“ That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


“ And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day.” 


But we shall not be doing justice to these 
“Home Ballads” if we do not vary the 
| strain. They are not all devoted to the life 
that is livad in our day. Here and there 
we find a bright and vigorous portrait 
painted on the dark background of the past. 
Such is that of “ Samuel Sewall,” the man 
of God with a “face that a child would 
climb to kiss.” Sometimes, also, the poet 
peers into the shadowy land of Indian le- 
gend, watching, questioning the darkness, 
till the mist begins to stir and transform 
itself into spectral life. Then he will tell us. 
a tale of the early time of witchcraft and 
cruelty. 

Our concluding extract is from a robust 
ballad, called 


‘““SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE. 





‘Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 
| Feathered and ruffled in every part, 
| “Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 
| Scores of women, old and young, 
| Strong of muscle and glib of tongue, 
| Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
| Shouting and singing this shrill refrain : 
‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ fatherr’d av’ corr’d in a corrt, 
| By the women o’ Morble’ead !’ 
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* Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conch-shells blowing,and fish-horn’s twang, 
Over and over the Menads sang,— 
‘ Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead !’ 


“ Small pity for him !—He sailed away 
From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay,— 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 
With his own townspeople on her deck ! 
‘Lay by! lay by!’ they called to him. 
Back he answered, ‘ Sink or swin! 
Brag of your catch of fish again !’ 

And off he sailed through the fog and the rain. 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead ! 


“ Through the street, on either side, 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide ; 
Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, 
Lent a treble to the fish-horn’s bray. 
Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head and fist, shook hat and cane, 
And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain ; 
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‘IIere’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead !’ 


“¢ Hear me, Neighbors!’ at last he cried,— 

‘What to me is this noisy ride ? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 

To the nameless horror that lives within ? 

Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck ! 

Hate me and curse me,—I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the Dead.’ 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead ! 


“ Then the wife of the Skipper lost at sea 
Said, ‘ God has toucht him !—why should we ?’ 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 

‘Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!’ 

So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 

Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 

And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard hearts 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead !” 


Mr. Whittier has many admirers in this 
country, to whom this volume will be wel- 





come, 





REMARKABLE Discovery In THE ALPs.— 
There is news from Switzerland, says an Eng- 
lish paper, which painfully recalls the memory 
of a terrible catastrophe which happened on the 
Grand Plateau of Mont Blane on the 20th Au- 
gust, 1820. On that day a party, consisting of 
Dr. Hammel and some gentlemen from Geneva, 
started up the mountain, accompanied by sev- 
eral guides. A descending avalanche swept off 
three of the latter, by name, Auguste Tairraz, 
Pierre Balmat and Pierre Carrier, all three be- 
longing to families now inseparably connected 
with the history of the mountain. From that 
day, up to the 15th of last- month, not a trace of 
them was ever discovered; on that morning 
was discovered, on the lower part of the Glacier 
des Bossons, a number of human remains and 
fragments of dress, accoutrements, ete., which 
have been recognized as having belonged to 
these hapless guides. These relics are stated to 
consist of— 

“1, An arm in the most perfect state of pres- 
ervation, with the hand, fingers, nails, skin, and 
dried frozen flesh intact, in noways discolored , 
part of little finger only gone. The length of 
this limb extends to the elbow. 

“2. Parts of two different skulls, with a good 
deal of hair remaining with the skin on both ; 
one belonging to a fair man, the other to a dark 
one. The hair most wonderfully preserved in 


color, ete. One of these fragments was recog- 
nized by Julian Devoussoux (a survivor of ‘the 
1820 ascent) as-being that of Pierre Balmat. 

“3. Part of a guide’s knapsack, with sundry 
portions of a lantern attached to it. 

“*4, An iron crampon, which the guides at 
that time strapped on their shoes when they 
crossed the glaciers, etc., to prevent slipping. 

“5. Several portions of guides’ dress—cra- 
vats, hats, torn portions of linen, portions of 
cloth, coats, etc., all easily distinguishable as 
belonging to men of the guide class.” 

Two of the guides who accompanied the party 
of 1820 are still alive, and itis said that Dr. 
Hammel still survives in England. The most 
interesting circumstance in connection with this 
recovery of the remains of these long-ago 
mourned men is, that it is in exact fulfilment of 
Professor James 1D. Forbes’ prediction, based 
on his observations and knowledge of the laws 
which guide the motions of the glaciers. Pro- 
fessor Forbes, it is stated, has: repeatedly told 
the Chamounix guides that they might look out 





for traces of their deceased comrades in the 
| Lower Bossons in about forty or forty-five years 





after the catastrophe, and that he told Auguste 
| Balmat in 1858 to keep a look-out. From the 
discovery, therefore, we may deduce a satisfac- 
tory demonstration of the glacier theory now ac- 
lenaes by men of science. 
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From The Press. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH CANNON. 

On Tuesday some interesting experiments 
were conducted at Shoeburyness, under the 
superintendence of the Iron Plate Commis- 
sion, upon two new kinds of targets, built up 
to resemble a portion of an iron-plated frig- 
ate’s broadside. One target was sent in to 
be experimented upon by Mr. Fairbairn. 
This was about ten feet long by six feet high, 
and consisted of four plates five inches thick, 
the upper and lower being each about ten 
feet, the two in the centre being only five 
feet each. The peculiarity of this target was 
that there was no wooden backing to the ar- 
moi plating, for the attention of the Com- 
mission has lately been much directed to 
endeavoring to ascertain how far it is possi- 
ble by a slight increase in the thickness of 
the plates to do away entirely with the weight 
and expense of the vertical and horizontal 
mass of timber beyond them. Another pe- 
culiarity was the effort to do away with the 
acknowledged source of weakness which 
arises from holes having to be drilled in the 
plates for the bolts to fasten them to the 
ship’s side. In nearly all cases where plates 
have been fractured by shot, the crack has 
commenced from one of the rivet holes. 
There were none of these in Mr. Fairbairn’s 
target. The plates were fastened directly to 
what iran iron frigate would be its outer 
skin, which, in the case of the target, was 
represented by wrought iron three-quarters 
of an inch thick. From the side of this were 
rib girders much of the same kind as the iron 
ribs of a frigate would be. These were half 
an inch thick by about eleven inches deep 
and eighteen apart, with stout angle irons 
fastenirig them to the outer skin. From in- 
side this skin the rivets were let into the 
plate like topped screws, penetrating a little 
more than half-way through the five-inch ar- 
mor plate. The iron used in this target was 
of the very best kind, and the whole of its 
workmanship was admirable and substan- 
tial to the last degree, as the tests showed. 
First, a flat-headed steel shot, about one 
pound in weight, was fired against it to test 
the quality of the iron. This made only a 
dent of from a quarter to one-third of an 
inch in depth. Two of Armstrong’s forty- 
pound shell, filled with sand, were next dis- 
charged point-blank at a distance of one hun- 
dred yards. They also dented the iron to 
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the depth of some three-quarters of an inch, 
but otherwise seemed to have but little ef- 
fect, except upon the rivets of the angle iron 
inside the sheathing, which were apparently 
somewhat started. Two flat-headed forty- 
pounder steel shot, fired at the same range, 
produced more effect. Their indentation 
was quite an inch and a half, if not more, 
and the rivet-heads holding the armor plates 
were evidently shaken, though apparently 
they held as firmly as ever. The hun- 
dred-pounder Armstroyg was next tried at 
two hundred yards, with a shell filled with 
sand. This broke one of the angle irons of 
the inner sheathing, made a deep dent, and 
started some of the smaller rivets, yet on the 
whole surprisingly little damage was done, 
and practically the target seemed as strong 
as ever. A solid hundred-pounder shot 
was then tried, and this struck with a tre- 
mendous blow the centre of the mark, the 
effect of which visibly started the plates and 
rather curved them outwards at some of 
their joints. The effect of two shots from a 
solid sixty-eight-pounder at one hundred 
yards shook the armor plates still more, 
starting them from the skin to which they 
were bolted, and denting them through their 
entire substance considerably. A two hun- 
dred pound shot was then fired at two hun- 
dred yards range. This ponderous missile 
not only made a very deep dent where it 
struck, but bulged the whole target in, shak- 
ing all the plates loose, and breaking some 
of the screws which held them. Still, how- 
ever, no plate gave way under these tremen- 
dous visitations, nor had any of them been 
detached. The last shot fired was with a 
hundred-pounder, at eight hundred yards, 
and the effect of this was final. By the 
force of the concussion the upper plate, 
with one of the centre small ones, was com- 
pletely detached, and came crashing down, 
leaving those that still remained in a very 
shaky and precarious condition. It was, 
however, considered by all on the ground to 
have withstood the rude assaults it had re- 
ceived in a most extraordinary manner. The 
screws held on to the very last, and a great 
deal longer than any one expected, while the 
plates, though, of course, much battered and 
defaced, were not only not broken, but 
showed no symptoms of becoming so. On 
the whole, therefore, it was considered that 





the resistance offered by a target built on 
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this plan had been most satisfactorily proved, 
and the value of some of its improvements 
established. 

The next experiments were made upon a 
target invented by Mr. Roberts. This was 
the very reverse in principle from Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s, inasmuch as the thickness of the 
iron plates was diminished while the timber 
backing was increased. Mr. Fairbairn’s 
showed how shot-proof frigates might with 
advantage be made of iron only, while Mr. 
Roberts’ was designed to prove that wooden 
ships could be as easily rendered shot-proof 
as if especially built for the purpose. The 
back of this target was formed of wrought 
iron three-eighths of an inch thick. To this 
were fastened iron T plates, which on a frig- 
ate would run along the vessel’s side fore 
and aft. Between these were fitted oak 
beams nine inches square, which being all 
tight caulked, hold the plates firmly in their 
position, so as to prevent lateral bend, and 
enable them to resist the maximum pressure 
due to their strength. Over this again 
comes another layer of beams and T plates, 
placed vertically, fitted in the same way and 
bolted firmly in to the ship’s side. Over all 
this come the armor plates. Each of these 
latter are three inches thick and two feet 
wide, and made in an angular form, some- 
thing like a wide-shaped letter V, All the | 
joints are planed so as to insure accuracy of 
fit, and thus when a ship’s side was covered 
with these plates, the alternate angular 
projections and recesses would resemble in 
shape, on a small scale, the ordinary ridge 
and furrow roofing used in glass buildings. 
Where the longitudinal joints occur a recess 
is cut in the plates, into which is fitted an 
iron rib six inches wide and four and one- 
half deep, the outside face of the rib being 
also angular. These joint ribs are fastened 
through with one and one-half inch bolts, 
while the V shaped armor plates are secured 
by nine-inch bolts, eighteen inches apart. 
Each armor plate rises from the side of the 
ship to an angle, of about one foot in height 
the face of each angle being also a foot in 
depth. On this system Mr. Roberts con- 
tends a ship may be built of the same 
strength, costing only one-fifth of the money 
required for a ship constructed wholly of 
iron, and being only one-third of the latter’s 





weight. The target experimented on at 
Shoeburyness was built entirely on the prin- 


ciple we have here mentioned, and was on 
the whole an exceedingly fine piece of work- 
manship. Mr. Roberts and Mr. Burn, C.E. 
(who is associated with Mr. Roberts in his 
invention), had, however, committed the se- 
rious fault of having their target made too 
small. It was only six feet by four, and con- 
sequently, as all the shots were aimed low, 
they struck almost on the same spots, which 
wanted the surrounding support a larger 
target would have naturally afforded. So 
far the test of strength was taken at a dis- 
advantage to the invention. The first shot 
fired at it with a 1lb flat-headed steel ball to 
test the iron struck upon the angular face of 
one of the armor plates. Yet, in spite of 
this, it apparently made as deep a dent as a 
similer projectile had made in the flat upright 
plates of Mr. Fairbairn’s target... Two 401b 
shells, filled with sand, were then fired from 
an Armstrong at one hundred yards, but did 
no perceptible damage. A flat-headed forty- 
pounder which was next fired struck one of 
the rib joint pieces we have spoken of be- 
tween the angles, and broke it. It, how- 
ever, still remained firm in its place, and a 
one hundred-pounder Armstrong shell, at 
two hundred yards, did no apparent dam- 
age. Not so, however, with a solid shot at 
the same range, which came full upon the 
edge of the angle of the centre plate, in- 
flicting a deep dent, and slightly fr&turing 
through the plate itself. The next a solid 
sixty-eight pounder, hit full upon the same 
joint rib which had been struck and broken 
before with a tremendous blow. It split the 
rib joint at its outer rivet hole, breaking off 
the end of it entirely. Still, however, the 
target was quite firm apparently. The next 
sixty-eight pounder fired struck full upon 
the extreme lower edge of the mark with 
such force as to shatter the wooden frame 
which supported it, and turn the target com- 
pletely over on its face. 

On Wednesday the experiments were re- 
sumed, and the general result has shown 
that the five-inch iron plates of Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s target, fastened to a three-fourth inch 
skin, were perfectly able, as far as the plates 
were concerned, to withstand for a very long 
time what was, in fact, a concentrated fire 
from the heaviest and most powerful ord- 
nance in the world. It also showéd that the 
thinner plates of three inches, rolled into an 


|angulated form, and presenting at all pointe 
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an inclined face to the blow of the shot, | eight pounder. But for this fault (which we 


were equally well able to withstand a missile 
that under other circumstances would frac- 
ture a four and one-half inch plate, and this 
was the object the inventor wished to dem- 
onstrate. The backing of the target, even 
after all the pounding it received, was still 
perfect, though only eighteen inches thick, 
and had this been the hull of a ship, it would 
apparently, even if submerged, have re- 
mained quite watertight. The ribs which 
formed the backing to the skin inside the 
plates of Mr. Fairbairn’s target were, per- 
haps, a little too weak for the enormous re- 
sistance they were expected to exert. This, 
however, is a very minor fault, and one 
which it was only possible to ascertain from 
actual practice. It will be very easy to 
strengthen the next one constructed on this 
principle. The weak point in Mr. Roberts’ 
target was the rib joint. This, though a 
piece of the best wrought iron, six inches 
by four, was never strong enough to resist 
the blow of a one hundred or even a sixty- 





presume Mr. Roberts will devise some ex- 
pedient for remedying), and but for the small 
size of his target, it would doubtless have 
held out much longer than even itdid. The 
weak point common to both targets, and to 
every other description of iron armor plate 
that has ever been devised, is the mode of 
fastening, either to the target or the ship’s 
side. Every bolt hole in a plate is a source 
of weakness, as from them all fractures take 
their rise. The expedients which have been 
devised to remedy this, by having tapped 
screws at the back of the plate, are perhaps 
better for preventing fractures ; but they are 
certainly not better adapted for what is the 
ultimate object of all these fastenings ; viz., 
securing the plate to the ship’s side. This 
is the real point to which engineers should 
now direct their attention. On the whole, 
however, the experiments at Shoeburyness 
against these iron targets were regarded as 
about the most satisfactory which have yet 
taken place there. 





Jonn Knox’s Deatu-bEp.—Step into this 
room where the greatest Scotsman lies dying, 
and see an example more striking, warning, 
alarming still. From the iron grasp of kings 
and princes Knox had wrung the rights of Scot- 
land. Ready to contend even unto death, he 
had bearded proud nobles and prouder church- 
men; he had stood under the fire of battle ; he 
had been chained to the galley’s oar: he had 
occupied the pulpit with a carbine levelled at 
his fearless head ; and to plant God’s truth, and 
that tree of civil and religious liberty which has 
struck its roots so deep in our soil, and under 
whose shadow we are this day sitting, he had 
fought many a hard battle ; but his hardest was 
fought in the solitude of the night, and amid the 
quietness of a dying chamber. 

One morning his friends enter his apartment. 
They find him faint and pallid, wearing the look 
of one who had passed a troubled night. So he 
had ; he had been fighting, not sleeping ; wrest- 
ling, not resting; and it required all God’s 
grace to bring him off conqueror. ‘Till day- 
break Jacob wrestled with the Angel of the 
Covenant; and that long night Knox had 
re wrestling with the prince of darkness. 

ike Bunyan’s pilgrim, he met Apollyon in the 








valley, and their swords struck fire in the shadow 
of death. ‘The lion is said to be boldest in the 
storm. His roar is never so loud as in the 
pauses of the thunder; and when the lightning 
flashes, brightest are the flashes of his cruel eye ; 
and so he who, as a roaring lion, gocth about 
seeking whom he may devour, often seizes the 
hour of nature’s distress to assault us with his 
fiercest temptations. Satan tempted Job when 
he was bowed down with grief. Satan tempted 
Jesus when he was faint with hunger. Satan 
tempted Peter when he was weary with watch- 
ing, and heart-broken with sorrow: reserving, 
perhaps, his grand assault on us for times that 
offer him a great advantage, it was when Knox 
was worn out, left alone, his head laid low on a 
dying pillow, that Satan, like a roaring lion, 
leaped upon his bed. Into the room the enemy 
had come; he stands by his bed; he reminds 
him that he had been a standard-bearer of the 
truth—a reformer—a bold confessor—a distin- 
guished sufferer—the very foremost man of his 
time and country ; he attempts to persuade him 
that surely such rare merits deserve the crown. 
The Christian conquered—but hard put to it— 
only conquered through him that loved him.— 
Dr. Guthrie’s “Gospel in Ezekiel.” 







































THE SWEET LITTLE MAN. 
DEDICATED TO THE STAY-AT-HOME RANGERS. 


Now, while our soldiers are fighting our battles, 
Each at his post to do all that he can, 

Down among rebels and contraband chattels, 
What are you doing, my sweet little man ? 


All the brave boys under canvas are sleeping, 
All of them pressing to march with the van, 
Far from the home where their sweethearts are 

weeping, : 
What are you waiting for, sweet little man ? 


You with the terrible warlike moustaches, 
Fit for a colonel or chief of a clan, 
You with the waist made for sword-belts and 
sashes, 
Where are your shoulder-straps, sweet little 
man ? 


Bring him the buttonless garment of woman! 
Cover his face lest it freckle and tan; 
Musier the Apron-string Guards on the Com- 
mon, 
That is the corps for the sweet little man! 


Give him for escort a file of young misses, 
Each of them armed with a deadly rattan ; 
They shall defend him from laughter and hisses, 
Aimed by low boys at the sweet little man. 


All the fair maidens about him shall cluster, 
Pluck the white feathers from bonnet and fan, 

Make him a plume like a turkey-wing duster,— 
That is the crest for the sweet little man! 


O, but the Apron-string Guards are the fellows ! 
Drilling each day since our troubles began,— 
“ Handle your walking-sticks!’’ ‘ Shoulder 
umbrellas !” 
That is the style for the sweet little man. 


Have we a nation to save? In the first place 
Saving ourselves is the sensible plan,— 
Surely, the spot where there’s shooting ’s the 
worst place 
Where I can stand, says the sweet little man. 


Catch me confiding my person with strangers ! 
Think how the cowardly Bull-Runners ran! 

In the brigade of the Stay-at-home Rangers 

. Marches my corps, says the sweet little man, 


Such was the stuff of the Malakoff-takers, 
Such were the soldiers that scaled the Redan; 
Truculent housemaids and bloodthirsty Qua- 
kers 
Brave not the wrath of the sweet little man ! 


Yield him the sidewalk, ye nursery maidens! 
Sauve qui peut! Bridget, and right about! 
Ann,— 
Fierce as a shark in a school of menhadens, 
See him advancing, the sweet little man ! 


When the red flails of the battle-field threshers 
Beat out the continent’s wheat from its bran, 

While the wind scatters the chaffy seceshefs, 
What will become of our sweet little man ? 


THE SWEET LITTLE MAN.—OUR FIRST MARTYR. 


When the brown soldiers come back from the 
borders, 
How will he look while his features they scan ? 
How will he feel when he gets marching orders, 
Signed by his lady-love ? sweet little man ! 


Fear not for him, though the rebels expect 
him,— 
Life is too precious to shorten its span ; 
Woman her broomstick shall raise to protect 


him, 
Will she not fight for the sweet little man ? 


Now then, nine cheers for the Stay-at-home 
Ranger ! 
Blow the great fish-horn and beat the big pan! 
First in the field that is farthest from danger, 
Take your white feather plume, sweet little 
man ! — Transcript. 


OUR FIRST MARTYR. 
BY PHBE CARY. 
“Man proposes, God disposes.’ 


Mey silenced on his faithful lips 
Words of resistless truth and power ;— 
Those words, re-echoing now, have made 
The gathering war-cry of the hour. 


They thought to darken down in blood 
The light of freedom’s burning rays ; 
The beacon-fires we tend to-day 
Were lit in that expiring blaze. 


They took the earthly prop and staff 
Ont of an unresisting hand : 

God came, and led him safely on, 
By ways they could not understand. 


They knew not, when from his old eyes 
They shut the world for evermore, 

The ladder by which angels come 
Rests firmly on the dungeon’s floor. 


They deemed no vision bright could cheer 
His stony couch and prison ward : 

He slept to dream of heaven, and rose 
To build a Bethel to the Lord ! 


They showed to his unshrinking gaze 

The ‘sentence ” men have paled to see; 
He read God’s writing of reprieve, 

And grant of endless liberty. 


They tried to conquer and subdue 

By marshalled power and bitter hate : 
The simple manhood of a man 

Was braver than an arméd state. 


They hoped at last to make him feel 
The felon’s shame, and felon’s dread ; 

And lo! the martyr’s crown of joy 
Settled forever on his head! 





—Independent, 








Removal of the Office of the Living Age. 


THE Office from which this work has so long been published hay- 
ing been torn down, we have removed to No. 30 Bromfield Street, 
up stairs. 





&G> Persgns wishing to buy any one of the articles in the Tables of Contents occasionally printed on other 
pages of this cover, can have the number containing it by remitting 13 cents to this office. 


& Ten or Twelve-cent Postage Stamps are of no value to us. We receive One 
cent or Three-cent stamps for sums under One Dollar. 





on for Publication at the office of the Living Age: 
AN ONLY SON. “By the Author of “ Artist and Craftsman.” 
ADEN POWER; or, The Cost of a Scheme. 
GRANVILLE DE VIGNE: A Tale of the Day. 
LORN LORIOT. 


a. Stories Reprinted from the Living Age : 


Will be seit, postage free, to any part of the country, on receipt of the price : 


THE EXPE CES:OF RICHARD TAYLOR. 25 cents. 
STORY OF A FAMILY. 25 cents. 
FARDOROUGHA THE MISER. 25 cents. 
THE MODERN VASSAL. 25 cents. 
MARSTEN OF DUNORAN. 25 cents 
FEATS OF THE FIORD. 25 cents. 
MARY POWELL. 13 cents. 
DEBORAH’S DIARY. 13 cents. 
Also, NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 50 cents. 


THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE: a Story of the Time of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
This is the best story that has appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine since “ Scenes of 


Cierical Life.” Some of the scenes remind us of Sir Walter Scott, in his best days Price 


50 cents, on receipt of which a copy will be sent to any part of the United States, postage 
free. Published at the office of Littell’s Living Age, by LirrELt, Son & Co. 





INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
At Auburndale, Mass. 


The Fall andjWinter Term of this Select Family School for Lads will commence the First THURSDAY in 
SEPTEMBER. This school has some features of excellence that commend it: to the patronage of parents. 


For particulars, or a circular, address the Principal, 


REV. J. E. WOODBRIDGE, AUBURNDALE, MAss 





“THEY CGO RICHT TO THE SPOT.” 


INSTANT RELIEF ! STOP YOUR COUGH! PURIFY YOUR BREATH! 
STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS 


ARE 
GOOD FOR CLERGYMEN, GOOD FOR LECTURERS, GOOD FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
GOOD FOR SINGERS, GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIVES 
GENTLEMEN OARRY 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


LADIES ARE DELIGHTED WITH 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


CHILDREN CRY FOR 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


They relieve cough instantly. They impart a delicious odor to the breath. 
They clear the throat. They are delightful to the taste. ; 
They give strength and yolume to the voice. They are made of simple herbs, and cannot harm any one. 


I advise every one who has a Cough, or a Husky Voice, or a Bad Breath, or any difficulty of the Throat, to 
get a package of-my Throat Confections; they will relieve you instantly, and you -will agree with me that 
they go right to the spot.’” You will find them very useful and pleasant while travelling or attending public 
meetings, for stilling your cough or allaying your thirst. If you try one package, I am safe in saying that 
ou will ever afterwards consider them indispensable. You will find them at the Druggists and Dealers in 


edicine. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


My signature is on each package. All others are counterfeit, A package will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of Thirty Cents. 
Address, 


CHPHA LIC 


CURE SICK HEADACHE, 
CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE, 


CURE ALL KINDS OF HEADACHE. 


By the use of these Pills the yond attacks of Nervots or Sick Headache may be prevented; and if taken at 
the commencement of an attack, immediate relief from pain and sickness will be obtained, 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Headache, to which females are so subject 

They act generally upon the bowels, — removing Costiveness. 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and all persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable as a 
laxative, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor to th digestive organs, and restoring the natural elasti- 
ay and strength of the whole system. 

he CEPHALIC PILLS are the — of long investigation ana carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous system or from a deranged state of the stomach. 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and may be taken at all times with perfect safety, without 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any disagreeable tasterenders it easy to administer them to children. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 


Ihe genuine have five rey of Henry C. Spalding on each box. 
Sold by Druggists and all other dealers in Medicines. A box will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 


48 Cedar Street, New York ‘ 
Or to WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. Sole Wholesale Agents for New England. 





{0 A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will save ten times its cost annually 2) 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! ECONOMY ! DISPATCH ! 
> “A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 2G 
As accident will happen, even in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to have some cheap and conven 
ient way for repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be without it. 
It is always ready, and up to thesticking-point. ‘“‘ UszruL In EVERY Hovussz.” 
N B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price 25 cents. Address, 
HENRY C. SPALDING, No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 
CAUTION. — As certain un ae persons are attempting to palm off on the unsuspecting public imita- 
tions of my PREPARED GLUB, I would caution all persons to examine before aha and see that the full 


name, {7 SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, — ) is on the outside wrapper; all others are swindling 
counterfeits 








